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BICRAGTE. 


THE KISSES OF THE DEAD. 


(There is a popular superstition in the north of Italy, that the dark marks which 
occasionally appear on the arm, from irregular circulation, are caused by the 
kisses of departed friends, and they are called “‘ I bacci dei Morti.’’} 

A thousand tapers shed their light 
Through St. Mary’s holy aisles, 

And many a white-rose garland blooms 
Where the Virgin Mother smiles. 


And there before her silver shrine 
Kneels Count Valombra’s child, 

Her veil thrown back, her blue eyes raised 
To that brow so fair and mild. 


The orange wreath is round her head, 
A jewelled robe she wears ; 
But no ring is yet on that fairy hand, 
And with tears she breathes her prayers. 


One hour more, and the perfumed air 
Will be filled with her bridal strain, 

And her own young Knight, mid the proud and brave, 
Be the noblest of all their train. 


They will stand where her Mother’s dust lies low, 
And she weeps for the love that is gone ; 

Oh! would she might lean on that Mother's breast, 
And hear but her faintest tone. 








There's a sound through the chapel—the flame is bent, 
As though a light wind passed near, 

And the Lady looks on her snowy arm 
With a hope and a thrilling fear ; 


And her cheek turns pale, though her eye is bright, 
For she sees the dark kisses there, 
Of her who in life had loved her best, 


. And whose spirit has heard her prayer. 
Wem, July 6th, 1838. E. 0. 





SUMMER. 
I’m coming along with a bounding pace, 
To finish the work that Spring begun ; 
I've left them all with a brighter face, 
The flowere in the vales throwgh which I’ve run. 


I have hung festoons from laburnum trees, 
And clothed the lilac, the birch and broom ; 

I've wakened the ecund of humming bees, 
And decked °\: nature in brighter bloom. 


I've roused the laugh of the playful child, 
And ‘ticed it out in the sunny noon; 

All Nature at my approach hath smiled, 
And I’ve made fond lovers seek the moon. 


For this is my life, my glorious reign, 

And I'll queen it well in my leafy bower, 
All shall be bright in my rich domain, 

I’m queen of the leaf, the bud, and flower. 


And I'll reign in triumph till autumn time 
Shall conquer my green and verdant pride, 
Then I'il hie me to another clime, 
Till I’m called again as a Sunny Bride. F. 1. 





THE ZOLIAN HARP. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Harp of soft melody, when silent sitting, 
I strive to lift my thoughts from worldly things, 
I love to hear the gales of evening flitting 
In low awakening murmurs o'er thy strings. 


No hand is nigh—again the breezes tremble, 
Imparting to thy heavenly music birth; 

Would that my feeble heart could thee resemble, 
Yielding no answer to the spells of earth! 


Would that, by human lures and arts unshaken, 
My spirit thus from thraldrom could arise ; 
Resist the power of man its depths to waken, 
And only give its breathings to the skies. 
———————— 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD HOWE. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

About this time Lord Howe was engaged in a sort of diplomatic intercourse 
with Dr. Franklin. The Americans were not at that time in declared rebellion, 
and the hope of preventing one by conciliation and mutual concession, was still 
entertained by those who wished well to both countries. In November, 1774, 
Franklin was told at the Royal Society by one of the members, Mr. Raper, that 
a sister of Lord Howe had a desire to play at chess with him, fancying she could 
beathim ; she was a lady with whose acquaintance he could not fail to be pleased, 
and Mr. Raper hoped he would not refuse the challenge. 
lin, ‘I bad been long out of practice but would wait upon the lady when he and 
she should think fit. He told me where her house was, aud would have me call 
soon and without further introduction, which I undertook to do, but thinking it a 
little awkward I postponed it. Meeting him again at the feast of the Society's 
election, being the day after the Parliament met, he put me in mind of my pro- 
mise, and would have me name a day, when he said he would call for me and 
conduct me. He called accordingly. { went with him, played afew games with 
the lady, whom I found of very sensible conversation and pleasing behaviour, 
which induced me to agree most readily to an appointment for another meeting a 
few days afterwards, though I had not the least apprehension that any political 
business could have any connexion with this new acquaintance.” At his second 
chess party with ‘‘ the agreeable Mrs. Howe, after playing as long as they liked, 
they fell into a little chat, partly on a mathematical problem, (for Franklin says, 
‘the lady, which isa little unusual in ladies, had a good deal of mathematical 
knowledge,’) and partly upon the new Parliament then just met, when she said, 
‘And what is to be done with this dispute Sv:ween Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies? [| hope we are not to havea civil war.’ Franklin replied, ‘ They should 
kiss and be friends ; what can they do better? Quarrelling can be of service to 
neither, but is ruin to both.’ Mrs. Howe replied, ‘I have often said, that I 
Wished government would employ you to settle the dispute for them; I am sure 
nobody could do it so well. Do not you think that the thing is practicable ?’ 
‘Undoubtedly, Madam,’ he made answer, ‘if the parties are disposed to recon- 
Ciilation, for the two countries have really no clashing interests to differ about it 

tis rather a matter of punctilio, which two or three reasonable people might 
Settle in half an hour. [ thank you for the good opinion you are pleased to ex- 
press of me; but the mimisters will never think of employing me in that good 





| work, they choose rather to abuse me.’ 


| proceeds to detail various interviews between himself and his lordship. 
| of these it came out that Howe had seen a copy of the Doctor's celebrated 


| “he was rather sorry to find that the sentiments expressed in that paper were 


‘| said,” says Frank- | 


‘Ay,’ said she, ‘they have behaved 
shamefully to you; and, indeed, some of them are now ashamed of it them 
selves.’”? Franklin looked upon this as accidental conversation, and thought no 
more of it. 

On Christmas-day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she told bim as soon as he came in, 
that her brother, Lord Howe, wished to be acquainted with him; that be was a 
very good man, and she was sure they would like each other. Franklin replied, 
that he had always heard a good character of Lord Howe, and should be proud of 
the honour of being known to him. He is but just by, said she, will you give 
me leave to send for him? She rang for a servant, wrote a note, and Lord Howe 
came in a few minutes, for he lived next door to his mother and sister. — 

n one 


| Hints for Conversation about Terms,” &c. Lord Howe (writes Franklin) said, 


mine, as it gave him less hope of promoting, by my assistance, the wished-for 
reconciliation, since he had reason to think there was no likelihood of the adop- 
tion of those propositions. He hoped, however, that I would reconsider the 
subject, and form some pian that would be acceptable here. He expatiated on 
the infinite service it would be to the nation, and the great merit in being instru- 
mental in so good a work ;—that he should not think of influencing me by any 
selfish motive, but certainly I might with reason expect any reward in the power 
| of government to bestow. This to, me (continues Franklin) was what the 
| French vulgarly call spitting in the soup. However, I promised to draw some 
sketch of a plan at his request, though [ much doubted, I said, whether it would 
| be thought preferable to that he had in hishand. ‘In general,” says he, ‘“ I liked 
| much his manner, and found myself disposed to place great confidence in him on 
occasions.” 
| Accordingly Franklin drew up his propositions; upon which Lord Howe ob- 
| served—That he collected with much concern that the desired accommodation 
| threatened to be attended with much greater difficulty than he had supposed there 
| would be reason toapprehend. At the same time he expressed sentiments of 
| regard which Franklin's candid and obliging conduct would render permanent in 
his memory. The business did not terminate here. At a meeting with Barclay 
| and Dr. Fothergill, it was mentioned, as a measure in contemplation, to send over 
| a commissioner with powers to inquire into grievances, and give redress on cer- 
| tain conditions, but that it was difficult to find a proper person. Franklin, 
| upon this, said, “* Why not Lord Hyde! He is a man of prudence and temper, 








rs leave, and receiving his good wishes, ended ine negotiaiion with Lord 
owe. 

This statement is given by Franklin inan “‘ Account of the negotiations which 
he had then recently been concerned in with regard to the misunderstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and America.” It was drawn up on his voyage home(1775), 
addressed to his son, and intended to be incorporated in his own memoirs. His 
grandson, by whom it was published, calls it ‘a document of no mean interest 
in the annals of the American revolution.” It is of some importance, also, in 
the life of Lord Howe, who, contrary to his taciturn nature, is represented as 
ezpatiating in his conversation with Franklin, and in no greater conformity with 
his straight-forward character, as seeking, in all but direct terms, to purchase his 
services. ‘‘ The ministers,” he says, “ finding themselves more and more em- 
harrassed, began (as it seemed) to think of making useof me, if they could, to 
assist in disengaging them. Butit was too humiliating to think of applying to 
me openly and directly, and therefore it was contrived to obtain what they could 
of my sentiments through others.” Sir John Barrow appears to regard it m the 
same light: he says, ‘‘it would almost seem as if Lord Howe had then been desig- 
nated for the American command, and that a little plot was hatched by the min- 
istry to entrap the Doctor to assist in persuading his revolted countrymen to re- 
turn to their allegiance; but Franklin was too wary to be taken in.” But it 
was aS a commissioner to negociate an adjustment, not as commander of a 
fleet, that Lord Howe was at that time thought of. There was nothing in the 
conduct ascribed to him but what was fair and honourable, except the offer 
of what must be called a bribe—for which we have only the statement of 
one party. It must be remembered, too, that Franklin speaks of vague 
offers to the same purport made to him by Mr. Barclay, as ‘improper and 
disgusting ;"’ but that in bis relation of the interview in which Lord Howe made 
his first overture of reward, though in a way which Franklin says was to him 
like what the French vulgarly call spit/ing in the soup, he nevertheless says that 
‘*in general he liked his manner much, at.d found himself disposed to place great 
confidence in him on occasiun.” If, then, so favourable an impression of Lord 
Howe (notwithstand his spitting in the soup) was left on Franklin's mind, and 
overtures, having precisely the same tendency, appeared disgusting to him when 
made by a smooth Quaker, whose political prepossessions accorded almost en- 
tirely with his own, is it not fairly to be inferred that no proposal, either blunt or 
insidious, was made by Lord Howe at which a man of strict integrity could take 
offencet The truth is, that the British Government earnestly wished to bring 
about an amicable adjustment with the colonies, and if Franklin and the Ameri- 





a person of dignity, and I should think very suitable for such an employ- 
|ment: or if he would not go, there is Lord Howe, who would, in my 
opinion, do excellently well.” This passed as mere conversation, he says. 
| More meetings were held with Barclay and Fothergill; the former produced 
} a plan which he believed would bring about a union. Pert of that plan was 
| to send over a Commissioner, with authority to open the port of Boston, 
if the tea which had been destroyed there should be paid for; and Franklin, 
weighing, he says, “the dangerous situation of affairs, and the daily hazard 
| of widening the breach,” embraced this idea, as it might be a means of sus- 
| pending military operations, and bringing on a treaty, whereby mischief would 
| be prevented, and an agreement be by degress established. All that passed with 
the two Quakers, Lord Howe knew through Lord Hyde, and at his next meeting 
with Franklin seemed very cheerful at the better prospect which now appeared to 





en. 

‘* He let me know,” says Franklin, ‘‘ that he was thought of to be sent commis- 
‘ sioner for settling the differences in America; adding, with an excess of polite- 
ness, that sensible of his own unacquaintedness with the business, and of my 
knowledge and abilities, he could not think of undertaking it without me; but 
with me he should do it most readily, for he should found his expectation of suc- 
cess on my assistance. He therefore had desired this meeting, to know my mind 
| upon a proposition of my going with him, in some shape or other, as a friend, an 
assistant, or secretary ; that he was very sensible if he should be so happy as to 
effect anything valuable, it must be wholly owing to the advice and assistance | 
should afford him ; that he should therefore make no scruple of giving me, upon 
} all occasions, the full honour uf it; that he had declared to the ministers his 
| Opinion of my good disposition towards peace, and what he now wished was to 
| be authorised by me to say that J consented to accompany him, and would co- 
| operate with him in the great work of reconciliation; the influence I had over 
| the minds «f people in America was known to be very extensive, and I could, if | 
| any man could, prevail with them tocomply withreasonable propositions. I re- | 
| plied, that I was obliged to his Lordship for the favourable opinion he had of 
| me, and for the honor he did me in proposing to make use of my assistance. | 
| wished to know what propositions were intended for Aimerica; if they were rea- 
| sonable ones in themselves, possibly I might be able to make them appear such 





can leaders had been as sincere as Lord Howe and the British ministry, this 
might have been effected at that time. Sooner or later a separation was in- 
evitable ; but it might have been delayed till it should have been naturally 
brought about with mutual good will, as well as to the advantage of both coun- 
tries. 

It has been said ef Franklin, that ‘in his public character, his words and bis 
actions were ever at variance with each other.’’ In his first interview with 
Lord Chatham (which was during the intercourse with Lord Howe), upon Lord 
Chatham mentioning an opinion prevailing here, that America aimed at setting 
up for itself as an independent state. Franklin says, ‘I assured him that having 
more than once travelled almost from one end of the continent to the other, and 
kept a great variety of company, eating, drinking, and conversing with him free- 
ly, I never had heard in any conversation, from any person, drunk or sober, the 
least expression of a wish for a separation, or hint that such a thing would be ad- 
vantageous to America.” Jonathan Boucher, indeed, says, that “of any settled 
plan to overturn the government at the beginning of the contest, Franklin should 
be acquitted. Such a plan had for years been formed by a junto in the northern 
colonies ; but they did not at first chink him a proper man to be entrusted with 
so important a secret.’ But after such a plan had been explicitly avowed, as it 
was in the “ American Whig,” nine years before the final breach, in a paper as- 
cribed to Mr. Livingston, it is scarcely possible that Franklin should have been 
ignorant of what was preparing andexpected. The passage is a very remarka- 
ble one :— 

‘Courage, then, Americans! The finger of God points out a mighty empire 
to yoursons. We need not be discouraged. The angry cloud will soon be dis- 
persed. The day dawns in which this mighty empire is to be laid by the es- 
tablishment of a regular American constitution. All that has hitherto been done 
seems to be little beside the collection of materials for the construction of the 
gloriaus fabric. *Tis time to put themtogether. The transfer of the European 
part of the family is so vast and our growth so swift, that before seven years roll 
over our heads the first stone must be laid. Peace or war, famine or plenty, po 
verty or affluence—in a word, no circumstances, whether prosperous or adverse, 
can happen to our parent—nay, no conduct of hers, whether wise or imprudent 
—no possible temper of hers, whether kind or cross-grained, will put a stop to 





| to my countrymen; but if they were otherwise, I doubted whether that could 
be done by any man, and certainly I should not undertake it. His lordship then 
| said, that he should not expect my assis‘ance without a proper consideration ; the | 
| business was of great importance, and if he uniertook it, he should insist on | 
| being enabled to make generous and ample appointments for those he took with | 
| him, particularly for me ; as well as a firm promise of subsequent reward. And, 
| said he, ** that the ministry may have an opportunity of showing their good dis- 
| position towards yourse’f, will you give me leave, Mr. Franklin, to procure for 
| you previously some mark of it! Suppose the payment here of the arrears of 
| your salary as agent for New England, which I understand they have stopped for 
some time past.” ‘* My Lord,”’ said I, ‘‘ I shall deem it a great honour to be in 
any shape joined with your lordship in so good a work; butif you hope service | 
| from any influence I may be supposed to have, drop all thoughts of procuring me 
any previous favours from ministers ; my accepting them would destroy the very 
influence you propose to make use of ; they would be considered as so inany bribes 
to betray the interest of my country. But only let me see the propositions, and 
if I approve of them, I shall not hesitate a moment, but will hold myself ready 
| to accompany your lordship at an hour's warning.” 

At this time it was currently and industriously reported that Lord North meant | 
to make a pacific motion for healing all differences with America. Franklin ex- 
presses a suspicion that the motion that was intended was not that which was 
taade. “ The Bedford party,” he says, “inimical to America, and who had 
urged severe measures, were alarmed, and began to exclaim against the minister 
for his timidity and the fluctuation of his politics; they even began to count 
voices, to see if they could not, by negativing his motion, at once unhorse him 
and throw him out of the administration. His friends were therefere alarmed 
for him, and there was much caballing and whispering.” No one who now, at 
the distance of two generations, considers this portion of history dispassiouatety 
can entertain a doubt that Lord North’s motion was intended to bring about a con- 
ciliation. It was treated, however, by the opposition as a measure at once futile 
and insidious, which no one in this country who wished sincerely for peace would 
trust, and which the Americans would reject with disdain. At Lord Howe's de- 
sire Franklin had a meeting with Lord Hyde upon the subject, Howe thinking 
that such an interview might answer some material purpose, though Franklin 
was of a different opinion. It ended, as he had expected, and indeed knew that 
it must end, in nothing. He had then a last meeting with Lord Howe 


himself in foreseeing that my interview with Lord Hyde would be of no great 
use ; and then said he hoped I would excuse the trouble he had given me, as his 
intentions had been good both towards me and the public. He was sorry that at 
present there was no appearance of things going into the train he had wished, 
but possibly they might yet take a more favourable turn ; and as he understood I 
was going soon to America, if he should chance to be sent thither on this import 
ant business, he hoped he might still expect my assistance. I assured him o! 

| my readiness at a}l times to co-operate with him in 80 good a work ; and so taking | 


| David Barclay’s and our united endeavours, and the effects. 


| not been made public when he was thus panegyrised, 
| very useful and exemplary man, but it is not upon such peace-makers that the 


} tion to the mother country. 


this building. There is no contending with Omnipotence ; and the predisposi- 
tions are so numerous and we'l-adapted to the rise of America, that our success 
is indubitable.” 


Franklin was far from holding the same temperate language to Barclay and 
Dr. Fothergill asto Lord Howe. He declared his belief to them that the minis- 
try wished to provoke the North American people into an open rebellion, which 


| might justify a military execution, and thereby gratify the grounded malice which 


he conceived to exist here against the Whigs and Dissenters of that country. 
These conciliators, as they professed themselves to be, were influenced by the 
same violent prejudices. A few days before he embarked for Philadelphia, they 


| commissioned him “to assure their friends from them that it was now their fixed 
| opinion that nothing could secure the privileges of America, but a firm, sober ad- 


herence to the terms of the association made at the Congress, and that the sal- 
vation of English liberty depended now on the perseverence and virtue of Amer- 


” 


| ica.” The evening before he left London he received a note from Dr. Fother- 


giil, with some letiers to his correspondents in Philadelphia. “ In that note, he 
desires me,” says Franklin, *‘ to get those friends and two or three more together, 
and inform them that whatever specious pretences are offered, they are all hol- 
low ; and thatto get a larger field on which to fatten a herd of worthless para- 
sites is all that is regarded. Perhaps it may be proper te acquaint them with 
They will stun, at 


least, if not convince the most worthy.” Dr Fothergill has been praised by his 


| biographers for his endeavours at this time “to produce conciliation, and bring 


about an atnicable conclusion.” His conciliatory messages by Dr. Franklin had 


In many respects he was a 


benediction was pronounced 

In the early part of 1776 Lord Howe sailed for America, with a squadron of 
ships of war anda ficet of transports. He went out as commissioner for treating 
on peace, in which commission his brother, Sir William, who was commander-in- 
chief there, was joined with him. They came too late, for the colonies had now 
proclaimed their independence. And if they had come earlier no good could 
reasonably have been expected, from the limited powers with which they were 
provided, extending to nothing more than granting pardon on submission. This 
being all their authority, it availed nothing for Lord Howe to assure the commit- 


| tee who were sent to confer with bim that any Act of Parliament deemed ob- 
“ He began,” says Franklin, * by saying that I had been a better prophet than | 


noxious by the colonies should undergo a revisal, and every just cause of com- 
plaint be removed, if they would only declare their willingness to submit to the 
authority of the British government. 

Mr. Adolphus has justly said, “‘that the Americans displayed a consummate 


| proficiency in political intrigue, by appearing to retain sentiments of loyalty 


while their conduct evidently indicated a determination to renounce all subjec- 
They contrived to advance with rapid steps in the 
path of revolt, yet to make Great Britain constantly appear the aggressor, and to 
retain the pretences of a pacific disposition, while they withstood every offer 
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which had a tendency to terminate the subsisting differences. 


This they declar- 
ed to be impossible.” In truth, they had rendered it so. Their policy was far- 
sighted, steady, and embarrassed by no scruples of any kind. — That of the Bri- 
tish government was weak and vacillating, its councils were divided, and never 
wise but when too late. It must have been a relief to Lord Howe when his at- 
tempt to open a communication with Washington was prohibited by a refusal on 
the part of that consummate politician to receive any letter which was not ad- 
dressed with the title and in the form due to the public rank and capacity which 
he held under the United States. The British admiral was then left to act in 
hia proper vocation. Both he and his brother, however, had resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of resigning their respective commands, and not to act under 
Lord Carlisle, who came out as the head of a fresh commission, In which their 
names were included. Lady Howe upon this had written to Lord North, sub- 
mitting it to his consideration whether it might not be proper to ask his Majesty's 
leave for him to quit his naval command, ard leave accordingly was, with great 
reluctance, given. , 

His return to Engiand was delayed by the arrival of a French fleet. Lord 
Sandwich had said to him, in March, “ he did not think there was any probability 
then that France would declare openly for the Americans.”’ Before France an- 
nounced to the British court its determination of supporting them, twelve sail of 
the line and six frigates were equipped at Toulon, and in the middle of May that 
squadron, commanded by Count d’Estaing, passed the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Several of the largest class of ships then in use were in this fleet, one being of 
ninety guns, one of eighty, and six of seventy-four ; and it was manned with at 
least 10,000 men. D’Estaing sailed into the Delaware, hoping to surprise Lord 
Howe there, but he found that Phi.adelphia was in our possession, and that the 
fleet had proceeded to the northward. “ On the 11th July he appeared before 
Sandy Hook, a low point, which, jutting frem the mainland, forms behind it a 
good harbour for ships of the largest class ; and there Lord Howe's fleet was 
lying, to keep open the communication with the army in New York. It con- 
sisted of six sixty-four’s, three of fifty, and two of forty guns, with a few small 
frigates.” ‘ 

“« His ships, too, were mostly old, of a very bad construction, many of them 
crippled, all of them out of repair, and the crews had become sickly, besides 
being short in their complements. These were fearful odds—eight hundred and 
fifty-four guns to six hundred and fourteen ; and the weight of metal, and the 
size of the ships were greater in proportion than the numbers of the guns The 
deficiency in point of men was however amply made good. Never, indeed, did 
the spirit of British seamen shine forth with greater lustre than on this occasion. 
A thousand volunteers were immediately despatched from the transports to serve 
in the fleet ; others were daily joining it; masters and mates of merchantmen 
offered their services. Every disposition was made by Lord Howe for the de- 
feace of the fleet, and the multitude of shipping, in the event of the enemy ven- 
turing to pass the bar. For eleven days the French fleet remained at anchor 
outside the Hook ; the British seamen became impatient to have a brush with 
them, unequal as the two forces were. But the commander-in-chief had too 
heavy a responsibility to risk a combat with an enemy so very superior. A de- 
feat would not only have been fatal to the whole naval force, the transports and 
mercantile shipping, but the salvation of the army depended on the safety and 
efficiency of the fleet.”—pp. 104, 105. 

The French weighed anchor, on July 22, just at high water, when the largest 
ships might pass the bar without difficulty, and ‘* all hands in Howe’s fleet were 
in joyful expectation that they intended todoso.”” The enemy, however, not 
thinking it expedient to risk an action, shaped their course tothe north. A fleet, 
under Vice-Admiral Byron, had been dispatched from England in search of 
D’Estaing : it was sent out in haste, badly manned and ill equipped, and meeting 
with unusually bad weather, the ships arrived at such ports as they could make, 
most of them sickly, some dismasted, others much crippled, and only one 74 in 
good condition. As soon as the ships could be put to rights Howe put to 
sea with the intention of giving battle to D’Estaing, who was then off Rhode 
Island, and he reached it the day after the French fleet had entered the har- 
bour. A breeze springing up from the north-east enabled D’Estaing to 
leave the harbour with the apparent intention of bringing Lord Howe to 
action. Howe, who thought the weather-gage too great an advantage to be given 
to a very superior enemy, manceuvred in order to get to windward, but D’Estaing, 
unwilling to lose such and adantage, persevered in keeping his windward position. 
Thus they continued two days, with the same wind, till the British admiral, seeing 
that nothing was likely to be done buta repetition of the struggle for the weather- 
gage, determined to offer battle and engage the enemy to leeward. Whether 
D’Estaing meant to accept the challenge is not known, for a strong wind sprang 
up, and increasing shortly to a violent storm, dispersed both fleets, and damag- 
ed both so much that any attempt to renew this hostile demonstraition was im- 
possible. Some actions, highly honourable to the British, took place between 
single ships of the dispersed squadron. D’Estaing got into Boston, where he was 
so effectually protected by batteries and defensive works on every point and 
island in that beautiful harbour, that Lord Howe considered it hopeless to attack 
him there. As it appeared to him, also, from the shattered state of the French 
ships and the position they had taken up for repairing them, that they had no fur- 
ther intention of engaging in active hostilities, he proceeded to New York, re- 
ceived his leave of absence, and resigned the command of the American station. 
He had found his health giving way in consequence of great fatigue, and nore wear- 
ing anxiety, and he looked upon the object for which he had been sent to America 
as utterly hopeless of attainment. He thought himself ill used by the Admi- 
ralty ; and his brother, the general, had some time before given upthe command 
of the army, being in like manner disgusted with the conduct of the Secretary 
for the American Department, Lord George Germain. During the American, 
war, indeed, our statesmen and our commanders, with a very few honourable ex- 
ceptions, seem to have been equally demented. 

If Lord Howe had not at this time the confidence of the Admiralty, he possessed 
that of his officers in the highest degree ; they regarded him as “ the first man in 
his profession, the first sea officer in the world.” ‘This is exaggerated praise, 
but they were sincere in bestowing it ; and he was as much respected and belov 
for his candour, and probity, and equanimity, as he was esteemed for his profes- 
sional skill. 

“Horace Walpole has said that Howe never made a friendship but at the mouth 
of acannon. Here, however, he made one on service, which was as lasting as 
it was sudden. His predecessor, Admiral Shulham, had given an acting order to 
Lieutenant Curtis to command the Senegal sloop, and sent him to destroy some 
American privateers. He found it necessary to deviate from his instructions. On 
returning, Lord Howe had succeeded to the command. He was directed to send 
him his orders, was told he had been guilty of disobeying them, and was desired 
to state his reasons for so doing. Satisfied with his explanation, Lord Howe 
said, ‘ Sir you have acted very properly, and | have great pleasure in confirming 
your appointment to the Senegal.’ A second time Curtis disobeyed an order he 
had received from Lord Howe. Having explained his conduct to his Lordship, 
he received for answer, ‘ Your conduct, with regard to the dispatches, testified 
so correct a judgment in every part, that, if my concurrence in opinion with you 
on the propriety of it will convey all the satisfaction you do me the favour to 
intimate, you are free to indulge yourself in the enjoyment of that consciousness 
to the fullest extent. 

“This quaint approval, for so it seems to have been intended, if it was not a 
rare instance of verbiage on the part of his Lordship, would almost justify the 
remark which has been made of his want of clearness, whether in speech or 
wiiting, which, as generally applied, is very far from being the case. 
however, an anecdote, told by Captain Locker (late liewtenant-governor of Green 
wich Hospital,) which would tend rather to corroborate the justness or the re- 
mark. ‘Three or four frigates having been ordered on a particular service, the 


captains were summoned by Lord Howe into his cabin, to have their written in- | 


structions more fully explained to them. After occupying some time in this ex- 
planation, they retired, and upon meeting together, after leaving the Admiral, as 


they could not fully comprehend what had been said, they resolved on demand- | 


ing a further intimation of his views. They agreed to toss up who should solicit 
this second interview. The one to whose lotit fell, after an hour's further confer- 
ence, returned to his colleagues, and on their seeking the needful explanation 
which they looked for, he told them he understood the Admiral’s orders less 
clearly than at the first interview. This accords with an observation, communi- 
cated by Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, who knew him well :—‘ Lord Howe pos 
sessed a very peculiar manner of explaining himself, both in correspondence and 
conversation, but his mind was always clear, prompt and willing to communicate 
with every person who consulted him, and who could get rid of the apparent 


coldness of his manner.’ It will be seen in the sequel how far the remark applies 
as to his correspondence. 


“In a subsequent letter to Curtis, he says, ‘I beg I may release you from | 


any uneasiness you may feel upon a fancied impropriety in the communication of 
your ideas at any time, with respect to the benefit of the King’s service. Ex- 
clusive of the laudable principle which induces you to take notice of such par- 
ticulars, as your local knowledge will more especially enable you to remark, | 


shall always reckon it a personal obligation to be furnished with any opinions 


which may be productive of thet benefit.’ 
* Thus, on points of service in America, commenced a friendship, which en- 


dured, without intermission, for the space of twenty-three years—to the last hour 


it may almost be said, of the noble Earl’s life—and, it may be added, to the sur- 


viving part of the family after his death ; and it may here be mentioned, that to 


this friendship is owing the preservation of the almost only written documents 
that remain of this gallant officer's own composition, consisting of a series of 
letters en various subjects, amounting to not less than four hundred. Their dates 
commence in the year 1776, and are carried on to 1799, the last written with his 
own hand, as every one of them are, sixteen days before his death.” 


Lord Howe and his brother, says Sir John Barrow, had not much reason to be | 





There is, | 


satisfied with the reception they met with from ministers on their return to Eng- 
land. Unfortunately, their case was taken up as a party question, and they 
were spoken of in parliament as having been sacrificed and betrayed. ‘* How 
was it possible,” said Mr. Fox, ‘to estimate the guilt of ministers who could 
tamely suffer an hostile squadron to carry unmolested destruction to the British 
army in America? The disgrace of a Burgoyne was, it seemed, to be atoned, 
by the defeat of a Howe.” In another speech he asked, “ where, of all the com- 
manders employed by the ministry, was there one who had not quarrelled with 
and left them in disgust?” Sir W. Howe attacked Lord G. Germain, with 
whose department he had been most concerned. He had resigned the command 
he said, in consequence of atetal disregard to his opinions and to his recom- 
mendation of meritorious officers. The war had not been left to his manage- 
ment, and yet when he applied for instructions he had often been left without 
them to shift for himself at the opening of a campaign. He asked for a 
parliamentary inquiry, that the House and the nation might be enabled to form 
a just opinion and pronounce which was to blame, himself or the American 
Secretary. 

On a subsequent motion respecting the state of the navy, Lord Howe said the 
measures of the government were weak, incapable, and such as, if longer pursu- 
ed, must terminate in the destruction of our naval power, and consequently of 
the country itself. At the close of his speech, adverting to the affair which it 
was well known that he and the administration had to settle, he ‘‘ hoped he should 
be permitted to say thus much; that he was deceived into his command ; that 
he was deceived while he retained it; that, tired and disgusted, he desired per- 
mission to resign, and his situation on the whole had been such that a thorough 
recollection of what he had suffered induced him to decline any wish of ever re- 
turning toa situation which might terminate in equal ill treatmei:i, mortification 
and disgust. Such were his motives for resigning the command, and for declin 
ing any future service so long as the present ministers remained in office, expe- 
rience having convinced him that besides risking his honour and professional 
character, he could, under such counsels, render no essential service to his 
country.” 

Lord Howe voted for Mr. Fox’s motion of censure on the administration, 
and took that opportunity to complain of newspaper attacks on his character, 
encouraged, he had no doubt by those in power: and though he was aware that 
newspaper writers were generally held in contempt, he begged leave to observe 
that an officer’s fame was easily sullied, and that it was a principle in mathema- 
tics that the smallest atom of matter might affect the motion of a large and pow- 
erful body. ‘* He conceived when officers, even if they had erred, had erred 
only in judgment respecting trifles, and had not been guilty of any fault essen- 
tially mischievous or detrimental to the general welfare of the state, it was the 
duty of ministers to support them, and bearthern through every attack.” 

Governor Johnstone, having in this debate offered some remarks upon the re- 
lative strength of the French and English fleets when Lord Howe attempted to 
brisg D’Estaing to action, Lord Howe said in reply, ‘‘I feel myself professionally 
called upon, but I should not mention my rank in the service, nor allude to any 
little experience I may possess in it, if I could not support my opinion by argu- 
ment, and appeal for its undeniable certainty to every seamen who knows what 
service is. I can therefore assure the gentlemen that Admiral Howe will not 
apply to Captain Johnstone to instruct tim in the elements of his profession.”’ 
This called forth a spirited rejoinder. The governor said,— 


experience to Admiral Howe or any other admiral whatever; he had seen as 
much service as the noble lord and had been in more battles. What he had 
offered relative to the affair between the fleets he submitted to the House as his 
opinion, an opinion not theoretically formed, but founded on professional know- 
ledge. Nothing that had fallen from the noble lord had afforded him the least 
reason for altering his sentiments ; and he so far differed from him, that instead 
of refusing to serve in this time ef public exigency, he would take any command 
that should be offered him. Many gentlemen knew that at the commencement 
of the American war he would not have accepted of any employ against that 
country, because he thought the war unjust in its end, and oppressive in its 
principle and mode of carrying on. The case was now materially altered 
This country had done everything which became her to convince America of 
her readiness to act with moderation and justice. France had perfidiously broken 
her treaties, and seduced America into an offensive league against Great Bri- 
tain ; in such a crisis it behoved every man who felt for the injured honour of 
his country to step forward. He for one was ready to exert his utmost abilities 
in any capacity that government might think proper to employ him. So far from 
attempting to prescribe the conditions on which he would serve, he would accept 
even the command of a bum-boat.” 

The inquiry ended without any resolutions being moved upon any part of it. 
The biographer has passed lightly over this part of Lord Howe's history,— 
which is indeed the least creditable part of it. 
this time on the propriety of terminating Burgoyne’s absence on parole, Wash- 
ington said of that general, that he considered him, in his present frame of miné 
rather as an ally of America, than as hostile to it. He might have said the 
same with equal truth of Lord Howe and the other officers who, refusing to 
serve under the existing administration, joined the rauks of opposition, and using 
every endeavour to clog the wheels of government, rendered more essential ser- 
vice to America than she derived from the alliance of France and Spain and 
Holland. A more instructive history for posterity could not be written than that 
of the American war, its causes, and its consequences. 














ON NERVOUS INFLUENCE. 

That every created being is more or less subject to the influence of his nerves 
few will dispute, but to enter upon a metaphysical disquisition upon the subject 
has been reserved for one of the softersex. Mrs. Carleton, a lady possessed of 
rare talent as a reasoner, has lately given to the reading world a treatise* upon 
this universally interesting topic : and, allhough women have been accused of 
never knowing their own minds, it appears that she wishes to avoid this imputa- 
tion, by subjecting hers to a very particular scrutiny, for she declares that this, 
and this alone, has been her book, and that she has studied no other metaphy- 
sical work. Itis indeed very evident that she has not studied this abstruse science 
secundum artem, and that her brains had not been furnished from the huge 
philosophical folio of any age; but as her own ideas are clearly explained and 
systematically arranged, their simplicity gives them the advantage of being easily 
comprehended by the most unscientific reader; while the more learned may find 
some interest in a composition of undoubted originality ; and both may profit by 
the high and pure strain of morality that pervades the whole. We shall not 
enter into any discussion respecting the correctness of the views, and the degree 
of probability of the surmises, with which this “ Inquiry” abounds, but leave that 
matter to the readers, who may judge of the doubtful points according to their 
own feelings, studies, and opinions; for this subject affords an ample field for 
difference of opinion, with very little firm ground to stand upon. Those who 
differ the most from our authoress, however, must do so in good humour, for she 


gie assertion, or of presenting her ideas in the arrogant shape of information. In 
ethics and physiology, however, she brings forward truths and facts drawn from 
good sources, and shows that in these departments, at least, her mind has not 
| been her ‘‘only book.”’ Indeed, with regard to physiology, knowledge was in- 
| dispensable, for she could not so conveniently inspect her own nerves as her 

own mind. 





| ture, expressing the convic'ion that metaphysics can only be studied through the 
| medium of physiology. She steers her way between materialism on the one 
' hand, and that independence of matter on the other, which many consider as the 
most orthodox doctrine ; but while her opinions bring her nearer to the verge of 
| materialism than any metaphysician who is not of that persuasion, she so clearly 

and invariabiy keeps in view the distinct nature and office of the two principles, 
as to show that she stands quite firm upon the brink. Her belief that matter 
and spirit have been created dependent upon each other, and incapable of operat- 
ing without this mutual assistance, leads her unavoidably to the conclusion, that 
| ail beings, save the One Uncreate, act and are acted upon by matter in some form, 


and that even angels and the souls beyond the grave have immortal bodies to | 


| minister to their immortal spirits ; and this idea, which widens the unfathomable 
| gulf that exists between the nature of the Creator and the created, is, in her appre- 

hension, more consistent with the awful conception we ought toform of the Eter- 

nal Sprit. Independently of the system of Gall and Spurzheim, and of all other 
systems, and judging only from the deep investigation of her own feelings and 

faculties, she systematizes all their operations, traces their degree of dependence 
upon their material agent, the brain, and marks out the confines of spirit and mat- 
ter with distinctness and perspicuous brevity, if not with correctness. But who 
| can prove the want of correctness! The truth of metaphysical opinions is a dis- 

heartening subject of discussion, and we must acknowledge that it is easier to 
say that a metaphysician is in the wrong than to set him right. The best philo- 

sophical chemist may fail in analysing the elements of the mind, for as well 
might we grasp the sunbeam or the rainbow, or seize the ever-varying hues of the 
opal, as define this bright, untangible reality—this meteor, which rises suddenly 
from the dark void of a past eternity, to blaze awhile in our sight, and again 
plunge into the unknown depths of a future eternity We know that this flame, 
if pure, is destined to shed its soft light for ever in the heavens, and, if foul and 
destructive, to glare in the regions of endless woe. If we dive into the causes 
that direct its course, and that serve to sully or to purify it, such an investi- 
gation will be useful, but the rest is only a matter of curiosity. 





Let us then 
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‘* Although he was no more than Captain Johnstone, he would not g ve up his 


In a letter to Congress about | 


evades the shafts of malice by modestly disclaiming the intention of making a sin- | 


On this tangible foundation she has built her immaterial superstruc- | 


| 
its Connexion 


-  — Reale 


not be too severe upon those who fail in rightly understanding its mysterious na. 
ture. 

It appears that this ‘‘ Inquiry” has already been criticised in Germany, in the 
Géttenberg Scientitic Review (which only admits the best works.) “ It has been 
completely abridged, to make it known,”’ says the reviewer, ‘in a country in 
which its circulation must necessarily be limited.”” But he has treated it rather 
as a work consisting of consecutive parts, than as a compact system; and we 
shall enter more into its spirit, by presenting a general outline of the whole, with 
its divisions and subdivisions.* We will now give a brief abstract of this essay, 
occasionally presenting the view of asubject in the authoress’s own words, as 
well to give an idea of her style, asto profit by her own brevity. And first we 
give the contents of the three parts, as an epitome of the whole work :— 

Part I.—On the Nature of the Nervous Influence, and its Cennexion with the 
Vital Opera'ions. 

Part Il.—On the Connexion of the Nervous Influence with the Intellectual] 
Operations. 

Part I11.—Effects of the Nervous Influence on the Moral and Intellectual Char. 
acter. 

Part I.—The inquiry into the nature of the agent that produces the nervous 
phenomena is preceded by ashort account of the functions and general dis'ribution 
of the nerves, drawr from the works of Bichat and Lawrence, which renders jt 
more intelligible to the unlearned in physiology, especially on account of the 
clearness resulting from Bichat’s systematic division of the nerves into two sys- 
tems—the system of animal life, having the brain and spinal marrow for its centre, 
whose nerves pursue a direct course to the organs of sense, locomotion, and the 
voice; and the system of organic life, distributed to the organs of digestion, 
circulation, secretion, respiration, &c.: the first being the system over which 
the immaterial principle exercises its influence, and the last independent of the 
will and appropriated to the performance of the vital functions. The active 
agent by which these wonderful operations are effected, which forms the means 
of communication between the material and immaterial principles, vur authoress 
seeks,on the very verge of matter, in a modification of the most subtle pure, 
penetrating, and powerful of all the elemente—in electricity, in short. She 
shows that the animal body may derive it from a constant source, namely, vital 
air, with which one of the electricities is naturally combined—that, by uniting 
with the opposite electricity given out by the lungs, it may cause the regular 
production of animal heat. She suggests that it may be conducted by the car- 
bon of the blood to allthe various organs, and produce in them the chemical 
effects which, itis now ascertained, can result from the galvanic action. She 
refers us, in Noteiii. of the Appendix, to the latest experiments of the French 
chemists, which show such a close approach to the discovery which she antic: 
pates, that she is desirous to make known the opinions which she formed and de- 
veloped many years before, and kept back on account of the ridicule to which 
they would then have been exposed. We also find some surmises, which may 
merit attention, respecting a possible connexion between the magnetism of the 
earth and the nervous excitability of the animal constitution, suggested by the coin- 
cidence in their regular hours of increase and decrease, which is very apparent in 
persons possessing great nervous susceptibility. This chapter ends by a note on 
the subject of the nature of fire, which we recommend to notice on account of its 
originality. 

Part II.—Deascribes the effects of the nervous influence, as beheld in the per 
formance of the mental operations. We cannot give ashorter account of the 
general subject of this chapter than the authoress herself, and shall therefore 
quote her own words :— 

‘An attentive examination of the phenomena of my own mind has led me to 
conclude that the action of two principles is required in all its operations : one 
dignified in its nature, unknown in its essence, characterised by the three general 
powers of feeling, willing, and understanding ; the other, subservient to the 
former, constituting the materials upon which it acts, and the tools by which it 
operates, and possessing at the same time the capability of acting upon and in- 
fluencing it to a certain degree.” 

And again at p. 75 :— 

‘‘The share which the material principle takes in the mental operations is to 
| produce impressions upon the immaterial principle, and to obey its impulse and 

direction. ‘The part of the immaterial principle is to feel the impressions made 
| by matter by means of the sentient power, to perceive and to judge of their na- 
| ture and relations by means of the powers of the understanding, and to produce 

impressions on matter by the powers of the will.” 
| In her apprehension four kinds of nervous actions are concerned in the mental 
| operations—two which proceed from the nerves to the brain—one executed in 
| the brain alone—and one carried from the brain to the nerves. ‘The two first 
produce the phenomena of the moral and physical sensations; the third the 
| phenomena of idea; the fourth the phenomena of volition. In the two first the 
materia) principle acts upon the immaterial principle; in the third, it co-operates 
with it; in the fourth, it is acted upon by it. She defines the moral sensatione 
| or feeling of the mind, as sensations of a peculiar pature concatenated with ce- 
| tain ideas. We here find a very original liypothesis respecting the seat of thes 
| sensations, which she refers, for reasons which she fully explains, to the eight! 
| pair of nerves. 

After having investigated the inferior functions of the mind in which the 
| nervous action is the most required, she proceeds to examine the most intellectual, 
| which operate by their means, and ends this part of the subject in the following 

words :— 

‘*To conclude : the mental faculties may, I think, be enumerated in the 
following order—sensation, volition, perception, memory, Judgment, imagination. 
We shall find that the lowest of the scale are the most material in their operation 

| (with the exception of perception,) the first developed in infancy, and the most 
universally possessed by the animal creation ; the lowest class of brutes possess- 

| ing thetwo first, and the number of faculties increasing according to the degree 
of perfection of the animal.” 

After the faculties of the understanding comes the definition of the will, which 
| she considers as a state or determination of the mind shown forth by resolutions 
| produced by motives, and followed by acts of volition either at the time or later. 

she takes care to inform us that this state may be changed, and the acts ot 
volition arrested, vy calling forth other motives. The freedom of the will, how- 
| 
| 





ever, is more fully discussed in the detached observations placed at the conclu- 
sion of this chapter, and we suspect that she found some difficulty in passing this 
pons asinorum of metaphysicians for the irresistible influence of the strongest 
motive cannot be denied, which has drawn so many into the doctrine of necessity 
—that still, dark, and deadly guif—that abyss that closes over all our fairest no- 
tions of morality and religion, and entombs Virtue auring her last expiring strug- 

| gles! but our authoress never loses sight of responsibility ; which, in her opinion 

| attaches to the previous mental operations that give to the motives their respec 

| tive degrees of strength, and she ends by saying— 

| ‘that the most subtle metaphysical reasoning must, in a rationally pious mind 
yield to the argument that God has made us responsible agents, that God is per 

| fectly just, and consequently that He must have made us free agents.” 

Other detached observations are added to the second part among which are 
found definitions of lunacy and idiotcy, subjects that must always be interesting ; 
and a section on the judgment, that forms a complete moral essay, and is perhaps 
the most practically useful part of the book. 

Part I11 —The share which the nervous action takes in the operations of the 

faculties and feelings is represented as the basis of the natural character, in the 
| third part, which is by far the most amusing, as it gives usa key to the charac- 
| ters of all our acquaintance. ‘There is,”’ says our authoress, 
“a mental, as well as a physical constitution, reducible to a small number o! 
| combinations, and subject to classification. This constitution shows itself in 
the nafural strength of the faculties, and the natural force and tendency of 
the feelings, which may be easily discerned by those who watch the development 
of the infant mind. It is born with us, and is connected, as I shall presentls 
endeavour to show, with the physical temperament. Education, the operations 
of the intellect, and many external circumstances, may change some of i's 
distinguishing characteristics, but, in general, it is only softened and modified by 
| them.” 

She thus describes this mental constitution :— 

“The strength or feebleness of the nervous action produces two tempera 
ments, which I shall distinguish by the appellation of the ardent and the phleg- 
matic. Each of these temperaments may be united toa strong or a feeble 
intellectual power, and these four combinations, with the several gradations 
from one extreme to the other, form the varieties of the natural mental constitu 
tion.” : 

She then shows that physical strength is derived from two causes, namely, the 
energy of the nervous action, and the firmness of the muscular fibre ; and that theit 
combinations form four physical temperaments, which have their influence upon 
the four mental constitutions above enumerated. Thus we find a weak musculal 
fibre with a strong nervous action, and vice versd; and again, both may be feeble 
and both may be strong. 

After some observations on the characters of the brute species, she classifies 
| the human character, and presents it under the four following heads :—1. The 
strong intellect combined with the ardent temperament. 2. The strong intellect 
combined with the phlegmatic temperament. 3. The weak intellect combined 
with the ardent temperament. 4. The weak intellect combined with the phleg- 
matic temperament. She then describes the physical characteristics, and the 
| talents, virtues, and vices naturally belonging to each; premising that no indiv!- 

dual is necessarily obliged to have a particular quality because he is born of a pat 








*We find that their original clearness has been affected in no trifling degree by an et f 
the printer, who has converted the marginal references into tities—it is theretore neces 
sary to refer tothe Errata, which shows at one glance the real titles of the division® 


} and subdivisions. 
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ticular temperament ; but that such as he does possess will belong either to one set 
or the other, according to his temperament. As the qualities in each set contain 
the materials of both good and evil characters, this hypothesis is not so likely to be 
wrested to a wrung purpose as the modern system of phrenology which comes 80 
close tothe doctrine of necessity as to have furnished an excuse to criminals who 
happened to have a protuberance in some wicked corner oftheir skull. The ardent 
and phlegmatic temperaments, observes our authoress, are hereditary ; in animals, 
they characterise a whole species; in man, a whole nation, generally speaking ; 
some exceptions are found in ail, and the English nation exhibits both the tem- 
peraments, in consequence of its descent from various stocks. 

This chapter contains digressions upon talent, ill-temper, sensibility, and other 
subjects, which are not uninteresting, and after a parallel drawn between the two 
kinds of character, we find a conclusion, which must benefit those who choose to 
be benefited thereby. 

Upon the whole, the last chapter is the part of the work which pleases us the 
most. ‘he first is best suited to the physician, and the second to the metaphysi- 
cian; but the third is for all classes: it gives more latitude to ornament of style : 
brevity and perspicuity being the principal qualifications of the preceding parts, 
where the authoress seems to have aimed at concentrating, if possible, whole 
pages of metaphysics into as many lines; but, in describing the human character 
though a systematic arrangement ts still preserved, she could give more liberty 
to the imagination, and indulge in ideas more congenial to the feminine taste ; 
for here the feelings could be invoked to a:d the cause of morality, andto add 
an attractive charm to that spiritual perfection which woman knows so well how 
to value ; for is it not in the pure heart of woman that we must seck virtue divested 
of its earthly dross, and already wearing the celestial hue of a better world? And 
is it not in her gentle nature that we must seek for unyielding principle divested 
of its asperity, and softened by all the love, mercy, and charity that belong to her 
character! ‘Tv arouse such feelings, and to show the real elevation of the pure 
intellect, and its power, with the Divine assistance, to reign despotically over the 
material part of our nature, seems to have been the chief object of the authoress, 
who regards metaphysics, asa heavenly science, calculated to arouse the subli- 
mest feelings of devotion, and to enable man to approach more nearly to the 
nature of angels. Had all metaphysicians viewed it in the same light, some 
mischief inflicted by the abuse of this study might have been spared. We 
will conclude with the following passages drawn from her investigation of sensi- 
bility :— 

* Sensibility is, [ apprehend, the combination of a quality of the mind, anda 
peculiarity of the nervous constitution. When a benevolent turn of mind is 
united to a strong nervous susceptibility, it constitutes genuine sensidility. Be- 
nevolence without delicacy of feeling is mere good-nature—susceptibility of feel- 
ing without benevolence is mere irritability.” GO tl a) ane. eee 

“We find four different kinds of sensibility in the four different classes ot 
character. First, the sensibi'ity of the strong mind combined with the ardent tem- 
perament, which is the source of all the natural great qualities of the mind . . 
An innate love of truth, a high sense of honour, and an exquisite delicacy of feel- 
ing, adorns this lofty character: enthusiastic in friendships, devoted in love, 
magnanimous in enmity, generous aud humane to all suffering beings, this favour- 
ite of nature is formed to command admiration and captivate the affections. But 
long-continued happiness seldom falls to the share of so susceplible a being; and 
in a world of cares and troubles, the joys of lifecan only serve to brighten his 
horizon, as the Aurora Borealis illuminates the northern skies with a temporary 
splendour. Deep, tender, and impassioned, this kind of sensibility is too apt to 
prey upon the heart that harbours it, and to wear out the constitution by exhaust- 
ing the nervous energy. 

“Secondly. Ifthe exalted sensibility of a great mind be a fatal gift, how 
much more detrimental to the happiness of its possessor is the susceptibility of 
a narrow mind, combined with the ardent temperament! The feelings are 
keener, the power of regulating them weaker, and the capability of sublime en- 
joyment, which is some compensation to an elevated mind, is totally wanting ; to 
which may be added, that the morbid irritability of the body, especially of 
the stomach (that scourge of the ardent temperament.) is borne with less patience. 
In this character, the acuteness of the sensations creates an eagerness for the 
gratification of every wish, that gives a certain degree of selfishness, though this 
quality 1s not natural to the ardent temperament, and it causes an impatience 
under the slightest oppositiun, that is one of the chief causes of ill-temper!  IIl- 
temper! thou troubled and harassing spirit, sent by the enemy of mankind to 


blast the happiness of all who yield tothy influence! who keepest more than | 


What an abode | had excellent and crowded benefits. While in the country she received the fol- 


half of the human race within thy dark and stormy dominions. 
of peace, and joy, and love would this earth be if thou wert exterminated ! 
Villains and their crimes only disturb us at times, as tempests obscure the sum- 
mer sky ; but where thou spreadest thy dusky wings, the brightness of the daily 
sun is lost, and the flowers that spring up in the thorny path of life are blighted 
uoder thy baneful shadow! Unfortunately, this quality does not belong exclu- 
sively to the weak and narrow-minded ; the most highly-gifted mortals are liable 
to irritability. . . But the reflection and experience of years often calms the tur- 
bulent passions of a strong mind, and at the decline of life, when all earthly 
Uuings are passing away, the storms of the world cease to darken the mental hori- 
zou, their thunders roll at a distance, and the decaying light of a great intellect 
sinks tranquil and unclouded, with all the softened splendour of the setting 
sun 


ne 
THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
MRS. WELLS.—[Resumed from a former number of the Albion.] 

Miss Leah Davies was the daughter of Thomas Davies, a carver and gilder, 
at Birmingham, who was employed by Garrick, and attended him at the digging- 
up of the root of the celebrated mulberry-tree at Stratford-upon-Avon, planted by 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. Davies subsequently made the design forthe box, (which Mrs. Garrick 
retained till herdeath,) which obtained him great credit, and he and his partner 
Griffith, executed the carving. Griffith, it appears, not content with his partner- 
ship with Davies, wished his wife to be included in the firm. To effect his pur- 
pose the better, he by prosecution drove him into a prison. This produced in- 
sanity, and he died in a mad-house, when our heroine was six years old. Grif- 
fith, not succeeding in gaining the affection of Mrs. Davies, his love was changed 
to hate, and he turned both her and her two children out of doors. Yates, the 
manager ef one of the theatres at Birmingham, having been a friend of her hus- 
hand, generously gave her a benefit, on which occasion she made her theatrical 
debut, in the part of Indiana, bu twas so overcome by her fears that she could 
not speak, and was incapable of proceeding. Miss Davies soon after appear- 
ed, in the Duke of York, then Prince Arthur, Cupid, in ** A Trip to Scotland,” 
and similar parts. Mrs. Davies, with her children, shortly after left Birming- 
ham commenced actress, went to Bath and York, and settled for some years at 
Gloucester. 

When sixteen, Miss Davies played Juliet to the Romeo of a Mr. Wells, who, 
having first assumed the dramatic lover's part, soon became a real one, and, be- 
fore she was eighteen, they were married at St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. But, 
strange to say, the honey-moon was scarcely over, when Mrs. Davies received 
the following laconic epistle from her son-in-law :— 

** Madam,—As your daughter is too young and childish for me, I beg you will, 
for the present, take her again under your protection, and be assured I sball return 
to her soon, as I am only going a short journey. Yours, &c.” 

Before she received this letter, Mr. Wells had left Cheltenham, where they 
then were, and his wife never saw him after 

Maving made a successful benefit, the young wife determined to visit London, 
to improve herself in her profession, as she gave out, but really to look after 
Wells, who she heard was in London, and to whom she was really attached. She 
had not been long in town before she called on Wells's brother, a gentleman of 
great respectability, in Staples Inn, where her reception was anything but cour- 
teous, which, from the character she had heard of him, surprised her. The 
mystery, however, was soon solved, by his telling her that his brother had not 
quitted his chambers more than half an hour, and that he had that morning intro- 

luced his new wife to him. She, luckily, had her certificate of marriage with 
ler, which perhaps saved her from the disgrace or being turned out of the doors 
4s an impostor. 

She appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, on the Ist of June, 1781, in ‘ Love 
ina village "—* Margery, by Mrs. Wells, from the Theatre Royal Exeter, her 
first appearance on this stage ;” she also played Mrs. Cadwallader in the farce. 
Daring the season, George Colman went off with the beautiful Mrs. Cargill, the 
then popular Macheath. Mrs. Wells, on the 14th of September, with only three 
days’ notice, played the part, and, although she had never before sung on the 
Stage, she got through the singing with much credit, and her acting was much 
better than that of her predecessor. O'Keefe wrote the part of Cowslip, in 
“ The Agreeable Surprise,” expressly for her, in which she acted so well that she 
was ever after called Cowslip. 

At the conclusion of the Haymarket season she was engaged at Drury Lane, 
and appeared there on the 25th of September, as Nancy, in ‘‘ The Camp.” She 
afterwards performed the Widow Brady. 

At her benefit, in May, 1782, she spoke an epilogue, written by the well-known 
Captain Topham, of the Guards, as it appeared, merely for the purpose of an in- 
troduction to avery pretty woman. His visits of instruction were many ; but it 
Was not long before he breathed soft love. into her ear: she listened—he vowed 
eternal constancy—she believed —he offered her marriage; but some were ill- 

‘atured enough to hint that be knew her husband was living, and the consequent 
Apracticability of her accepting his offer. Be that as it may, he certainly made 
',and, when the lady told him the sad news that her husband was not dead, he 
‘rried the joke still farther, by proposing a journey to Italy, and there to tie the 
snot. Mrs. Wells hesitated, and, fearing she might take him at his word, he very 








conveniently recollected the impossibility of quitting England at that period : be- In May, 1791, for her benefit she produced a comedy called ‘** National Pre- 
lieving him sincere, she yielded to the soldier, at discretion, and they became man | judice.” 
and wife in everything but the ceremony. Mrs. Wells withdrew herself from the Haymarket Theatre in July, under the 

At her benefit in April, 1783, she played Jane Shore, for that night only, her | following circumstances: the part of the Queen in “‘ The Surrender of Calais,” 
first appearance in tragedy. When Sheridan engaged Mrs. Wells, his idea was | was given to her, which she refused as inferior to her talents; and said, in the 
to exhibit her in tragedy, as second to Mrs. Siddous; and she, impressed with | hearing of the author, who insisted on her performance of it, ‘* Thank heaven, 
that notion, studied Juliet, hoping she might be allotted that part in the course of | my engagement is only for the season: next summer shall go into the country ; 
business ; but when he was about to put his intention into practice, and gave her , London is really too hot for me.” ‘Madam,’ replied Colman, ‘‘ you can go to- 
soine tragic parts, Mrs. Siddons refused to act with her. In the summer she | morrow, we can easily do without you.” 
played low comedy, and gained more credit in Cowslip and Becky than by any- She had just then gone to live near Hastings ; shortly after she made a tour, 
thing else she appeared in. and at Birmingham gave her imitations. 

Her attempt in ‘* Jane Shore” was a bold one, considering the uncommon suc- She was now compelled to resort to all sorts of stratagems to evade incarcer- 
cess that theatrical luminary, Mrs. Siddons, had met with, and the brilliant éclat | ation for debts incurred on Samuel’s account. As she was preparing one even- 
that distinguished her appearance in that character. ‘The loveliness of her per-| ing for the theatre, a man forced his way into her apartment and arrested her. 
son, however, and the bewitching sorrow that she expressed, won greatly upon | She was taken to a lock-up house, from which she immediately sent for her friend 
the audience, and the whole of her performance was truly interesting and affect- | Reynolds, Topham being out of town; on his arrival she despatched him to 
ing. In the early scenes she evidently laboured under embarrassment, but after | ‘* The World ” office ; and he forthwith returned with the money, which she re- 
wards she grew more and more collected, and consequently felt herself more able | paid by instalments ; she started the same night for Calais, accompanied by Rey- 
to exercise those powers which nature and judgment had given her. no'ds, remained there two months, and returned on hearing from Topham that 

For her benefit, in April, 1784, she made her second appearance in tragedy, in | her affairs were arranged ; on her arrival she joined the Covent Garden company, 
“Tsabella,” and afterwards played her favourite part, Nancy. Previous to the | allowing half of jer salary to her creditors. 


tragedy shespoke an address written by Captain Topham. In April, 1792, she produced an address, ‘‘ She couldn’t help it,” and announ- 


She repeated Isabella for her benefit at the Haymarket, and also played Lady | ced that, her health being in an improving state, she hoped to be able to give her 
Randolph. 


imitations. In August, at Brighton, she first announced to publish, by subscrip- 
In the following winter she appeared in Imogen, in which there was much to | tion, ‘Mrs. Wells’ Life, written by Herself, in Four Pocket Volumes, price One 
praise ; but she was greatly overrated by her friends when they compared her to | Guinea :”’ it was not however published tiil 1811. 

Mrs. Siddons. In male attire she was perfect. She was shortly after arrested again, and immured in a prison. She was how- 

For her benefit the following season she repeated Macheath, and spoke in cha- | ever liberated in the following March, but her creditors drove her again to France, 
racter the annual tribute of her cher ami, an Epilogue Prologue, with a new farce | and she had not been there many days before the persecutions of Robespierre 
also by Topham, called ** The Fool.” In the farce she proved there was one | compelled her to return, On her arrival she took lodgings at Chelsea, but was 
line in the drama where she had no superior: her voice, action, and manners | not allowed to remain there in peace many weeks, before she was again carried 
beautifully combined to give a true picture of simplicity. off to the King’s Bench; while there she received the long-looked for tidings of 

In December, 1785, she made her first appearance at Covent Garden, in ‘‘ Jane | Samuel, and fully expected that an end would be put to all her sufferings by the 
Shore ;” aud afterwards produced her *t Fool.””, Andromache in ‘* The Distres- | receipt of a sum sufficient to discharge all her debts ; but ina few days those 
sed Mother” was her next part ; and, in the following spring, she undertook | hopes vanished, by the receipt of a piece of India muslin. 

Rosalind, in which she was in no way successful. In May she produced at her In the winter of 1794 she engaged herself at Dublin, and remained the whole 
benefit a farce, by Major Topham, called ‘Small Talk. or the Westminster Boy.” | season. In the spring she lodged at Dunleary, where she was arrested for anold 
The Westminsters, fancying the piece was intended to ridicule them, mus-| debt of Samuel's, which, with some difficulty, she compromised ; left Ireland, 
tered strongly on the occasion, and dispersed themselves in every part of the | and reached London in April, 1795. In a few weeks she took up her lodgings 
house. Before a word was heard the riot began ; Holman was not suffered to| once more in the King’s Bench, without a hope of being released. Here she 
proceed with the prologue, but, on being assured there was nothing offensive in- | met with a Captain Blackwood, a kind-hearted fellow-prisoner. On the 15th of 
tended towards them, the »pponents suffered the first act to proceed without op- | September he told her he had purchased her the Rules, that he was about to quit 
position; but when Mrs. Wells appeared in the second, in the dress of a King’s | the prison, and invited her to walk out with him. His obtaining her the Rules 
scholar, they would not permit another word to be heard. The piece, however, | she considered a great obligation; but, when she was about to pass through the 
was repeated for her benefit in the summer at the Haymarket, on which occasion | entrance gate with the captain, she was not a little surprised on being told that— 
she brought out her sister in the character of Amelia, in ‘The English Mer- | she was free—the generous Hibernian hed paid er debts. Once more she was 
chant.” She played twice more, and on the 5th of June, 1788, appeared at | free; and, with her cher ami, retired to a cottage at Merton. A few months 
Drury Lane, in Louisa Dudley ; she was shortly after married toa Mr. Samuel. | after the Captain was promoted, and ordered to join his regiment in the West 
This lady was living in London, in 1836, in very indigent circumstances. Indies. He was anxious that she should accompany him, and she was nothing 

It was about this period that Major Topham set up ‘‘ The World” newspaper ; | Joth. For some time she wavered, but at last declined, solely on account of her 

on which account he removed to Beaufort Buildings, where his house became the | children, whom she could not make up her mind to quit, perhaps for ever. 
resort of most of the literary characters of the day. ‘This paper was commenced | They parted—he forhis foreign destination, and she to retirement, at Brompton, 
principally with a view to support Mrs. Wells; and it did materially assist her.| where she secluded herself; and, to add to her misfortunes, Major Top- 
Parson Este was the editor, but the conduct of the paper was principally left to | ham, with a due regard for the interests of his children, removed them to the 
Mrs. Wells, Topham being chiefly in Yorkshire, where he had a cottage in the | Wolds. 
Wolds. In April, 1796, she was again in her old quarters, the King’s Bench 3. and was 
in August removed to the Fleet. The public had now lost sight of their favour- 
ite Cowslip some time ; but in the beginning of 1797 the following paragraph re- 
called her to notice :— 

‘“‘ Extraordinary Marriage-—On Thursday evening, the 13th of October, 
1797, the marriage ceremony, in the Jewish style, was performed in the Fleet, 
uniting Mrs Wells, late of Covent Garden Theatre, to Mr. Sumbel, a Moorish 
Jew, detained in that prison for debt. The ceremony was solemnized with all 
the Jewish magnificence. The bridegroom wes richly dressed in white satin, and 
a splendid turban, witha white feather. The bride, who is now converted to a 
Jewess, was also attired in white satin, and her head dressed in an elegant 
style, with a large plume of white feathers. The apartment was brilliantly illu- 
minated with variegated lamps, according to the custom of the Jews. The rest 
of the company who attended were Jews in their common dresses of old clothes- 
men. With the exception of the guests, everything had the appearance of 
Eastern grandeur. ‘Though confined for debt to a large amount (as it was then 
reported), Sumbel is possessed of considerable property ; and this union is more 
likely to be a happy one, as the parties have had great experience of each other, 
Mrs. Wells having lived some time with Sumbel, while confined in the Fleet, 





In May, 1787, Mrs. Wells produced at her benefit “‘ Bonds without Judgment,” 
another of Topham’s farces. 

John Palmer, having built the Royalty Theatre, opened it in June of this 
year. He had engaged Mrs. Wells, who was to have played Rosalind to Quick’s 
Touchstone and Mrs. Martyr’s Audrey ; but, being under articles to Mr. Harris. 
he (Mr. Harris), on the opening night, prevented her, and all others engaged at 
the winter theatres, from playing atthe Royalty. Nevertheless, on the 3rd of 
September, she made her first appearance there, in a scene called “ Ourselves, or 
the Realities of the Stage ;”’ in which she gave ‘ Extracts from some of the 
principal Female Performers.’ She exhibited this entertainment for three nights 
for which Palmer gave her £50 for each performance. 

In the summer she visited the provinces ; and at Cheltenham and Weymouth 


lowing note :— 


‘Mr. Harris presents his compliments to Mrs. Wells, with his best thanks for 
her constant attention and exertions for the service of the theatre during the last 
season. Mr. Harris proposes Mrs. Wel!s’ salary to be nine pounds for the next 
season, and ten pounds per week for the following one. 

Knightsbridge, June 13th, 1788.” deserted by all her friends.” 

On the 15th of May, 1789, she produced at her benefit the since popular and | — 1 mbel was born in the capital of the Emperor of Morocco, where his father 
established comedy called ‘‘ The Dramatist,”’ which had been refused at both the- | 1.44 been Prime Minister for thirty-years. Young Sumbel was sent to France 
aires; and she now brought it out in direct opposition to Mr. Harris; it was | 15 finish his education. ‘The numerous remittances sent him by his father being 
written, as most people know, by her old friend Reynolds, who had previously | 4:..oyered by the Emperor, the old man was thrown into prison, from which he 
written a tragedy acted at Bath. Mrs. Wells at this time had the command of | contrived to escape to Gibraltar, to which place he had peviously sent consider- 
“The World,” and therefore held her manager somewhat in subjection, which | ,)), property ; but, by the intrigues of the Emperor, he was poisoned there, His 
will account for an act of opposition to managerial power, that would otherwise | jw> brothers, on the death of their father, followed their elder brother to 
certainly have banished her from the theatre. France, and claimed of him their share of their inheritance, according to the 
_ Mrs. Wells was a regular attendant at Westminster Hall, during Hast-| yosaic law. To avoid a settlement with them, he went to Holland, and from 
ings’s trial, and, when Topham was not there, she gave the reports in “ The | 1) once to England. One of his brothers followed him, and applied to a noble- 
World.” oa ‘ : mye man, with whom he had become acquainted in France, who introduced him to 

During the summer tour she visited Weymouth, at the time their Majesties | i1¢ Duke of Portland. Sumbel, hearing of his brother's proceedings, concealed 
were there, and made various efforts to attract their attention on the esplanade, himself by day in the woods at Willesden Green, and at night slept in a barn, 
but was unsuccessful: she paid ten guineas a-week for the hire of a yacht, | 4; any place where he could find shelter: this he continued to do for several 
followed the royal family to Plymouth, and, among other extravagant acts, had a days. He carried about him a quantity of valuable diamonds. These he in- 
gun mounted on the deck, on which she sat astride, and sang “‘ God save the | cautiously showed to a cottager, in order to obtain a lodging. They took him 
King.” : ; for the advertised person who had lately robbed the Turkish ambassador—had 

The following winter she was at Covent Garden, and it was reported that the him secured—gave the necessary information—and the next day he was taken 
King expressed a wish that she might not perform when he visited the theatre, | before the Duke of Portland, but no entreaty could induce him to utter a word. 
in consequence of her behaviour at Weymouth : “ The World,” by “authority” | te gave written answers to the interrogatories put to him ; and, for reasons that 
(probably its own), denied this, and insinuated that it was not for the reason |), would never disclose, did not speak for three months. On leaving the duke’s, 
above assigned, but forthe manner in which she played her part in “ The Dra- |), was arrested at the suit of his brother, and conveyed to the Fleet, which he 
matist.”” ; , entered with all the splendour and pomp of an Eastern monarch. It was report- 

In April, 1790, she produced a comedy in four acts, called “ The Female Ad-| 44 in the prison that a foreign ambassador was committed for contempt of 
venturer, or Stop Her who Can,” a mere curtailment of Moore's “ Gil Blas :” she | Gourt, Such an entrée attracted the attention of the inmates, and Mrs. Wells, 
repeated her Imitations, and afterwards played Cymon. She announced that the among the rest, hada peep. On the following day, Saturday, she received an 
fatigue attending her imitations prevented her appearing in the play. In the sum- invitation frem him to dinner on that day (his sabbath), which she accepted. 
mer she returned to the Haymarket after three years’ absence, and announced for She took two of the female inmates with her. He received the ladies with the 
her benefit a piece in one act, called “ Mrs. Nonsuch’s Nonsence ;” and, being greatest politeness, in his room, which was hung with yellow satin. Just as she 
ina state that “women wish to be that love their lords,” she was to appear in | 14. about taking the benefit of the New Insolvent Act, he proposed to marry her. 
that piece only ; but, two days before her benefit, she put forth the following ad-| gy. had no objection ; but Wells might be living, although she had not heard 
vertisement :— < from him for nearly twenty years: her only way was to turn Jewess, which she 

‘‘Mrs. Wells begs leave most respectfully to apologise for not being able to did as the necessary step before she could marry. 
present to them a trifle which she had written for the purpose of introducing Miss Sambel was rich, young, and handsome; but haughty, irascible, aad jealous, 
Edwin on the stage. to the greatest degree. Their wedding lasted a whoke week—four rooms were 

“The cause of her being thus prevented was the receipt of the following let- decorated and lighted up—a handsome chandelier was placed in the gallery : all 
ter— the meaning of which she is at a loss to understand. Though the letter is | \ ore regaled, and the prison was a scene of festivity during that period. It cost 
dated the 15th of August, Mrs. Wells only received it yesterday after rehearsal, | oo, ¢500. 
and, it now being too late to send the part to another performer she thus publicly | ayout a fortnight after his marriage he compromised with his brother, by 
requests permission to withdraw the trifle. | giving him £20,000 quitted the Fleet, and took a house in Orchard Street ; but, 

*** For Mrs. Wells. | that not being large enough for his ideas, he removed to a house in Pall Mall, 

“ Madam,—I thick nothing can exceed your impertinence in offering me any | where his wife existed in splendid misery ; not a shilling would he allow her to 
part in your absurd piece; you must suppose I am as void of feeling as yourself, | have in her pockets for fear she would run away. When they visited public 
to imagine I would be made your instrument in holding up to ridicule a man, of places, she was allowed to wear diamonds of great value ; but scarcely had she 
whose friendship I am proud, and whose character I honour and respect. I | entered the house, on her return, when they were taken from her, and locked up. 
know to what malevolence I subject myself by this refusal, and shall be prepared | (jn one occasion she did not remove her ear-rings so quickly as his impetuosity 
for it. “S. Kempve. required, and he lacerated her ears in tearing them from her. 

‘“** Monday, Aug. 15th, 1790; twelve o'clock, a.m.’”’ Mrs. Wells. who was unquestionably insane, relates in her life some very ex- 

This is one of the most extraordinary events of theatrical history. Mr. Kem- traordinary circumstances, such as journeying to the Welds, in Yorkshire, in 
ble had accepted the part, and afterwards, possibly on what may be deemed bet- post-chaises, without any money, travelling a great part of the way, in winter, 
ter advice, resigned it: the time and manner of his resignation were assuredly | without cloak or bonnet; or, when she borrowed two guineas, expending out 
exceptionable ; he either should have refused the part earlier, or have abstained | of that sum at least ten; and, finally, walking many miles without a shoe to her 
from forestalling the public judgment | foot : —but such is her statement. ‘ eel 

“ Seeing is Believing was substituted for ‘Mrs Nonsuch’s Nonsense,” and | Qn her return to London from visiting her children in Yorkshire, she foun 
Mrs. Wells gave her imitatiuns. Ten days after she was confined, two months | Sumbel more jealous and irrritable than ever. He took her on board a vessel at 
earlier than she expected, in consequence of « ducl which was fought on her ac- | J,imehouse, on a visit, as he told her, to the captain: wuen on board she acci- 
count; the following official paper appeared at the time :— | dentally heard that they were to sail in a few hours. The mysterious manner in 

“An altercation took place on Thursday last between Mr. John Taylor,the oculist | which everything was conducted created suspicion. While he and the captain 
and Mr. Fuller, at the Haymarket Theatre, respecting Mrs. Wells ; Fuller called | were engaged in secret conversation, she tempted a boy, who was in a boat lying 
on Teylor the next morning, and demanded an apology, which Taylor refused to | alongside the vessel, with five shillings, to row her ashore. She afterwards 
make ; a meeting was appointed, which took place on Saturday morning at five | jearnt that he had made every preparation, and meant to carry her off that day. 
o'clock, in a field near Paddington; Fuller asked Taylor to make an apology, | She returned home; but from that time he behaved worse to her than before 
which he refused, and Fuller discharged his pistol without hitting his antagonist ; | 4 fter she had retired to bed, one night, he arose and left the room: he shortly 
Taylor then fired in the air, and, keeping his ground, asked Fuller if he was satis- | after returned with a loaded pistol in his hand, and, uttering some incoherent 
fied ; Fuller answered in the affirmative. words, fired at her: the ball missed her, and lodged in the wall: he quitted the 

(Signed) “TH. Davis, room. She got up, and left the house attwo o'clock in the morning, early in 
‘“H. N. Mitumneton.” December, 1798 


























It was at this peciod the involvements of our heroine commenced ; her sister The next day she went to Bow Street, and lodged a a ane t - 
had married Samuel, an apostate Jew, who had been a paragraph writer for the | husband, Joseph Sumbel, for ill treatment. She “fe apes “ete say nk Sum- 
‘* Morning Post,” at a guinea a-week. Not long after their marriage he was | Old Testament, and stated that she considered her life in great danger " s ~~ 
thrown into the Fleet for debt, whence she released him by paying £60 in order | bel’s violent conduet, who, blinded by a mistaken jealousy had threatene: on - 
that he might pol! for Lord Hobart. She afterwards procured bim an appointment | derher. She signed her declaration, Leah Sumbel. A peace oe 
in the West Indies, and raised money at a great sacrifice to equip him for his ex- | sued against him. He attended on Monday, and put in bail to answe 
pedition, 











psosecution might be instituted against him. 
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On the 14th of December the following advertisement appeared :— 

“ Caution —I do hereby declare that Mrs. Mary Wells, who assumes the 
name of Mrs. Sumbel, has no right to take or use my name; and that I will not 
pay any debt or debts contracted by her, or which may be contracted by her. ’ 

“J. SuMBEL. 

Sumbel gave the following reasons why he denied her being his wife :—First, 
that the ceremony was not a legal one; secondly, that she was not capable of be- 
coming a Jewess, without which no marriage can take place ; and thirdly, that 
she had broken the Sabbath and the holy feast by running away from bim in a 
post-chaise and eating forbidden fruit—namely, pork-griskin. This may excite a 
smile, but it is a fact, on which Mr. Sumbel charges her with breaking the law of 
Moses; and, if any trial should arise on this subject, the eating of pork-griskin 
and rabbits will be the ground on which he means to deny her being a Jewess, or 
his wife. 

Mrs. Sumbel then addressed a letter to “ The Morning Post,” stating that there 
were ten witnesses to their marriage, and that she went through every ceremony 
to make her a Jewess, and that Mr. Sumbel himself cat both pork-griskin and 
fried rabbits, &c. &c. 

When the landlord of the house in Pall Mall applied to Sumbel for the rent, 
his reply was that Mra. Wells had taken the house, and that, as he had given her 
a divorce, she was no longer his wife, and he must look to her for the money ; but 
he tried the question in the Court of King’s Bench, and a verdict was given 
against him. 

In February, 1799, Mrs. Wells once more appeared on the stage at the Hay- 
market, for a benefit, when she acted Jane Shore and Becky, and the whole of 
her exertions were crowned with universal and deserved applause. 

In the same month she advertised that she would give ‘* Sublime Readings,” 
four nights in passion week, at Villeneuve’s Rooms, in Newman Street, as- 
sisted by ladies and gentlemen of approved abilities. Twelve shillings for the 
four nights. ‘These ‘Sublime Readings” were prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. ; 

In April she made another attempt, but in a somewhat varied form; it was 
now Sublime Readings and Imitations—** Genius and Humanity.” 

“Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 

Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore.”"—SHaksrearE. 
The advertisement then went onto announce that she stepped forward in the 
cause of misery and distress, for an officer’s widow and family. 

In the same year she again became an inmate of the Fleet. A friend (not a 
prisoner) procured her the rules, and she kept a little shop at No. 55 in the Old 
Bailey : this same friend requested her to give her imitations to a few friends at 
his house ; this she instantly complied with: information was given by some of 
the servants; her friend was compelled to pay her debts, and she was again at 
liberty. 

In November, 1800, she gave her imitations for the benefit of young John Pal- 
mer, at the Haymarket Theatre. 

She was to have had a benefit at the same theatre on the 10th of October 
previous, playing Isabella, in imitation of Mrs. Siddons, tickets to be had at No. 
55 in the Old Bailey. A day or two after she put forth an apology for its not 
having taken place, as she was not able to obtain her discharge froin the Fleet, 
as she fully expected to do; but, being now at liberty, it would certainly take 
place on the 8th of November. The performance did not take place on that 
day, but the day after the following advertisement appeared :— 

“Mrs. Wells Sumbel presents her most respectful compliments to her friends 
and the public, and is very sorry to be under the necessity of once more apolo- 
gizing to them, but the present is indeed a cruel case. The money for the the- 
atre was offered by a friend of hers, but refused; the treasurer observing that 
if Mrs. Sumbel was to send £500 she should not have the house, Mr. Colman 
being the only person who could give permission to that effect. The time is 
drawing near when Mrs. Sumbel will publish to the world a life, though harmless 
in itself, chequered with every species of vexation. In the mean time she re- 
quests the public may be assured as to the above facts.—No. 8, Drake Street, 
Red Lion Square, Nov. 29th.” 

It was about this time that her sister, Mrs. Samuel, returned to England, and 
resided at Hammersmith: with her she lived about a year and a half, but, in the 
hope of putting a few pounds in her pocket, she went to Brighton and gave her 
imitations, and was also announced at Lewes : on her way there she was arrested 
at the suit of her milliner. 

Her brother-in-law, Samuel, himself, arrived in England about this period, 
and agreed to allow hera guinea a-week, upon which she proposed to subsist in 
the country ; but after two years of irregular payments, Samuel, in 1805, with- 
drew his guinea a-week without any reason given, nor could she ever learn the 
cause. 

On the 29th of August, 1807, Liston took a benefit at the Haymarket, when | 
“ Mrs. Sumbel, late Mrs. Wells, by particular desire, and for that night only, will | 
give her celebrated Imitations.”” Her reception this night induced her to repeat | 
them the following month at the Minor Theatre in Catherine Street, in the 
Strand. They attracted a very genteel audience, who appeared highly pleased | 
with the performances of the evening. This occurred just at the time whea she 
had been killed by a magazine, after they had put her under the protection of a | 
Mr. Hewardine, a person whom she had never seen. | 

She next took a voyage to Ediaburgh in a Leith smack, upon the speculation 
of obtaining an engagement in the theatre there; in which she failed, and took 
refuge in Holyrood House, where, by paying sixteen shillings, persons have the 
privilege of walking throughout the domain attached tothe palace (about five 
miles ‘a circumference) free from arrest. On the very day she entered she 
learnt that she would be taken out of that asylum, by a summary process in the 
Scotch law. To save her friends the trouble, she that day quitted Edinburgh, 
determined to walk to London (four hundred miles), and actually proceeded as 
far as Newcastle, and arrived there on the fifth day, living (as she says) on the 
road chiefly on eggs; the remainder of the way she came by sca. e 

In 1809, she claimed the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, and in 1811 pub- 
lished her memoirs. 

On the 4th of December, 1815, a benefit was announced at the Haymarket 
for an old lady at the advanced age of eighty-four. It was thus prefaced ,— 

“Mrs. Sumbel, late Mrs. Wells, having heard, on her return from the conti- 
nent, of the distress of the above lady, entreats the support of the nobility, gentry, 
and a generous public on this distressing occasion, when she trusts she will have the | 
honour to prove to a discerning auditory that Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Siddons, and 
Mrs. Jordan are the only originals of genuine theatrical merit who have appear- 
ed in her time ; for the fact is indisputable, that Miss Farren (now the Countess 
of Derby) was a mere imitation of the elegant and sportive Abington, the first 
Mrs. Pope (Miss Young) that of the lainented luminary of the stage Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and every performer since (without exception) nothing but servile, though 
successful, imitators of Mrs. Siddons and that unsophisticated and real child of 
nature, Mrs. Jordan, the Melpomene and Thalia of the present day, the now 
leading performers being, in fact, nothing but ephemeral imitators of those truly | 
original ornaments of the drama.” 

The old lady was her own mother; the play was “ John Bull,” after which 
she gave imitations of Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Siddons, of herself in Cowslip, and | 
Edwin in Lingo, and finished with Nell in “ The Devil to Pay.” 

From this time the public entirely lost sight of her. She retired upon her 
annuity of £55 pounds a-year, which was regularly paid her quarterly, and took 
leave of her old acquaintances John Doe and Richard Roe, whose visits she had 
received so frequently. 

Several years before her death Mrs. Wells took a room in Cavendish Street, | 
Portland Ciuapel, in the lodging-house of a Mrs. Bellini, whom she had formerly | 
known, and who was in the decline of life and circumstances. They in a short 
time became so much attached to each other, that Mrs. Wells generously raised | 
money upon her annuity, to aid her friend and support her own mother. To the 
latter she gave up her bed, and, during an illness of seventeen weeks, which ter- 
minated in her death, Mrs. Wells was her constant companion night and day, | 
and slept in an arm-chair by her side: this brought on aco nplaint in her eyes 
and a disorder in her legs, from which she never entirely recovered. Her mother 
died in January, 1827, aged ninety-five. Both Mrs. Wells and her landlady | 
were now “even poorer than the poor;” every article of furniture that could be 
dispensed with was sold, and they were reduced to a state of poverty and wretch- 
edness. 7 





| 





Mrs. Bellini's husband had a sister married to a very wealthy gentleman re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of Portland Place; he made her a handsome settle- | 
ment, but she soon after leit him, retired to France, and died there, leaving a 
large fortune, which she had accumulated by prudence and economy. She lett 
no will, and, her brother being her only relation, Mrs. Bellini became entitled to 
the whole amount. Such was her gratitude, that she immediately paid off Mrs. 
Wells's debts, and superseded the necessity of her being a pensioner on the | 
Theatrical Fund. They lived together in perfect harmony, jointly partaking of 
the sunshine which came so opportunely, and Mrs. Wells was at last made per- | 
fectly happy, and put in possession of every luxury she could wish for; but she 
did not enjoy this comfort long : the complaint she contracted during her mether's 
illness terminated her existence on the 23rd of January, 1829, and she was | 
buried in the old churchyard of St. Pancras, in the same grave with her | 
mother ; and, notwithstanding she was in her sixty-seventh year, being born on | 
the 16th December, 1762, possessed a still handsome 
markable fine figure. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy “ Boz.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—[ Continued from the last Albion.} 
HAVING THE MISFORTUNE TO TREAT OF NONE BUT COMMON PEOPLE, 
CESSARILY OF A MEAN AND VULGAR CHARACTER. 

In that quarter of London in which Golden Square is situated, there is a by- 
gone, faded, tumble-down street, with two irregular rows of tall meagre houses, 
which seem to have stared each other out of countenance years ago. The very 
chimneys appear to have grown dismal and melancholy, from having had nothing 
better to look at than the chimneys over the way. Their topsare battered, and 
broken, and blackened with smoke ; and here and there some taller stack than 
the rest, inclining heavily to one side, and toppling over the roof, seems to medi- 
tate taking revenge for half a century's neglect, by crushing the inhabitants of 
the garrets beneath. 

The fowls who peck about the kennels, jerking their bodies hither and thither 
with a gait which none but town fowls are ever seen to adopt, and which any 
country cock or hen would be puzzled to understand, are perfectly in keeping 
with the crazy habitations of their owners. Dingy, ill-plumed, drowsy flutter- 
ers, sent, like many of the neighbouring children, to get a livelihood in the 
streets, they hop from stone to stone in forlorn search of some hidden eatable in 
the mud, and can scarcely raise a crow among them. The only one with any- 
thing approaching to a voice is an aged bantam at the baker's, and even he is 
hoarse in consequence of bad living in his last place. 

To judge from the size of the houses, they have been at one time tenanted by 
persons of better condition than their present occupants, but they are now let 
off by the week in floors or rooms, and every door has almost as many plates or 
bell-handles as there are apartments within. The windows are for the same rea- 
son sufficiently diversified in appearance, being ornamented with every variety of 
common blind and curtain that can easily be imagined, while every doorway is 
blocked up and rendered nearly impassable by a motley collection of children and 
porter pots of all sizes, from the baby in arms and the half-pint pot, to the full- 
grown girl and balf-gallon can. 

In the parlour of one of these houses, which was perhaps a thought dirtier 
than any of its neighbours ; which exhibited more bell handles, children, and 
porter pots, and caught in all its freshness the first gust of the thick black smoke 
that poured forth night and day from a large brewery hard by, hung a bill an- 
nouncing that there was yet one room to let within its walls, although on what 
story the vacant room could be—regard being had to the outward tokens of many 
lodgers which the whole front displayed, from the mangle in the kitchen-window 
to the flower-pots on the parapet--it would have been beyord the power of a 
calculating boy to discover. 

The common stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetless; but a curious 
visitor who had to climb his way to the top, might have observed that there 
were not wanting indications of the progressive poverty of the inmates, although 
their rooms were shut. Thus the first-floor lodgers, being flush of furniture, 
kept an old mahogany table—real mahogany—on the landing-place outside, which 
was only taken in when occasion required. On the second story the spare 
furniture dwindled down to a couple of old deal chairs, of which one, belonging 
to the back room, was shorn of a leg and bottomless. The story above boasted 
no greater excess than a worm-eaten wash-tub: and the garret landing-place 
displayed no costlier articles than two crippled pitchers, and some broken black- 
ing-bottles. 

It was on this garret landing-place that a hard-featured square-faced man, el- 
derly and shabby, stopped to unlock the door of the front attic, into which, having 
surmounted the task of turning the rusty key in its still more rusty wards, he 
walked with the air of its legal owner. 

This person wore a wig of short, coarse, red hair, which he took off with his 
hat, and hung upona nail. Having adopted in its placea dirty cotton nightcap, 
and groped about in the dark till he found a remnant of candle, he knocked at 
the partition which divided the two garrets, and inquired in a loud voice whether 
Mr. Noggs had got a light. 

The sounds that came back were stifled by the lath and plaster, and it seemed 
moreover as though the speaker had uttered them from the interior of a inug or 
other drinking vessel; but they were in the voice of Newman, and conveyed a 
reply in the affirmative. 

‘‘A nasty night, Mr. Noggs,” said the man in the nightcap, stepping in to 
light his candle. 

** Does it rain?” asked Newman. 

‘‘ Does it ?”’ replied the other pettishly. ‘I am wet through.” 

‘It doesn’t take much to wet you and me through, Mr. Crowl,” said Newman, 
laying his hand upon the lappel of his threadbare coat. 


‘*Well; and that makes it the more vexatious,” observed Mr. Crowl, in the 
same pettish tone. 
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Uttering a low querulous growl, the speaker, whose harsh countenance was 


| the very epitome of selfishness, raked the scanty fire nearly out of the grate, 


and, emptying the glass which Noggs had pushed towards him, inquired where 
he kept his coals. 

Newman Noggs pointed to the bottom of a cupboard, and Mr. Crowl, seizing 
the shovel, threw on half the stock, which Noggs very deliberately took off again 
without saying a word. 

“You have not turned saving at this time of day, I hope?” said Crowl. 

Newman pointed to the empty glass, as though it were a sufficient refutation 
of the charge, and briefly said that he was going down stairs to supper. 

“To the Kenwigses!” asked Crowl. 

Newman nodded assent 

‘Think ef that now!” said Crowl. “If [ dida’t—thinking that you were 
certain not to go, because you said you wouldn’t—tell Kenwigs I couldn't come, 
and make up my mind to spend the evening with you.” 

‘*T was obliged to go,”’ said Newman. ‘ They would have me.’ 

‘Well; but what’s to become of me?” urged the selfish man, who never 
thought of anybody else. ‘It’s all your fault. I'll tell you what—I’ll sit by 
your fire till you come back again.” 

Newman cast a despairing glance at his small store of fuel, but not having the 
courage to say no, a word which in all his life he never could say at the right 
time, either to himself or any one else, gave way to the proposed arrangement, 
and Mr. Crow] immediately went about making himself as comfortable with 
Newman Noggs’s means, as circumstances wouldadmit of his being. 

The lodgers to whom Crowl had made allusion under the designation of * the 
Kenwigses,” were the wife and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs, a turner in 
ivory, who was looked upon as a person of some consideration on the premises, 
inastnuch as he occupied the whole of the first floor, comprising a suite of two 
rooms. Mrs. Kenwigs, too, was quite a lady in her manners, and of a very 
genteel family, having an uncle who collected a water-rate ; besides which dis- 
tinction, the two eldest of her little girls wert twice a week to a dancing school 
in the neighbourhood, and had flaxen hair tied with blue ribands hanging in luxu- 
riant pigtails down their backs, and wore little white trousers with frills round 
the ancles—for all of which reasons and many more, equally valid but too nu- 
merous to mention, Mrs. Kenwigs was considered a very desirable person to 
know, and was the constant themeof all the gossips in the street, and even three 
or four doors round the corner at both ends. 


’ 


It was the anniversary of that happy day on which the church of England as 
by law established, had bestowed Mrs. Kenwigs upon Mr. Kenwigs, and in grate- 
fulcommemoration of the same, Mrs. Kenwigs had invited a few select friends 
to cards and supper in the first floor, and put on a new gown to receive them in, 
which gown, being of a flaming co'our and made upon a juvenile principle, was 
so successful that Mr. Kenwigs said the eight years of matrimony and the five 
children seemed all a dream, and Mrs. Kenwigs younger and more blooming than 
the very first Sundey he kept company with her. 

Beautiful as Mrs. Kenwigs looked when she was dressed though, and so 
stately that you would have supposed she had a cook and housemaid at least, and 


| nothing to do but order them about, she had had a world of trouble with the pre- 


parations ; more indeed than she, being of a delicate and genteel constitution, 
could have sustained, had not the pride of housewifery upheld her. At last, 
however, all the things that had to be got together were got together, and all the 
things that had to be got out of the way were got outof the way, aad everything 
was ready, and the collector himself having promised to come, fortune smiled 
upon the occasion. 

The party was admirably selected. ‘There were first of all Mr. Kenwigs and 
Mrs. Kenwigs, and four olive Kenwigses who sat up to supper, firstly, because it 
was but right that they should have a treat on such a day ; and secondly, because 
their going to bed in presence of the company, would have been inconvenient, 
not to say improper. Then there was the young lady who had made Mrs. Ken- 
wig's dress, and who—it was the most convenient thing in the world—living in 
the two-pair back, gave up her bed to the baby, and got a little girl to watch it. 
Then, to match this young lady, was a young man who had known Mr. Kenwigs 
when he was a bachelor, aud was much esteemed by the ladies, as bearing the 
reputation of arake. To these were addeda newly-married couple, who had 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs in their courtship, and a sister of Mrs. Kenwigs’s, 
who was quite a beauty; besides whom, there was another young man supposed 


| to entertain honourable designs upon the lady last mentioned, ard Mr. Noggs, 
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who was a gentee! person to ask, because he had been a gentleman once. There 
were also an elderly lady from the back parlour, and one more young lady, who, 
next to the collector, perhaps was the great lion of the party, being the daughter 
of a theatrical fireman, who “ went on” in the pantomime, and had the greatest 

| turn for the stage that was ever known, being able to sing and recite in a manner 
that brought the tears into Mrs. Kenwigs’s eyes. There was only one drawback 
upon the pleasure of seeing such friends, and that was, that the lady in the back | 
parlour, who was very fat, and turned of sixty, came in alow book-m n dress 
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and short kid gloves, which so exasperated Mrs. Kenwigs, that that lady assured 
her visiter in private, that if it hadn’t happened that the supper was cooking at 
the back-parlour grate at that moment, she certainly would have requested its re- 
presentative to withdraw. 

‘“My dear,” said Mr. Kenwigs, ‘ wouldn’t it be better to begin a round 
game?” 

‘“‘ Kenwigs, my dear,” returned his wife, “I am surprised at you. 
begin without my uncle?” 

«I forgot the collector,” said Kenwigs ; “ oh no, that would never do.” 

‘“He’s so particular,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, turning to the other married lady, 
“that if we began without him, I should be out of his will for ever.” 

“Dear!” cried the married lady. 

‘You've no idea what he is,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs; “and yet as good a 
creature as ever breathed.” 

“The kindest-hearted man that ever was,’’ said Kenwigs. 

“Tt goes to his heart, I believe, to be forced to cut the water off when the 
people don’t pay,” observed the bachelor friend, intending a joke. 

“ George,” said Mr. Kenwigs, solemnly, ‘‘ none of that, if you please.”’ 

‘Tt was only my joke,” said the friend, abashed. 

“ George,”’ rejoined Mr. Kenwigs, ‘‘ a joke is a wery good thing—a wery good 
thing—but when that joke is made at the expense of Mrs. Kenwigs’s feelings, I 
set my face against it. A man in public life expects to be sneered at—it is the 
fault of his elewated sitiwation, not of himself. Mrs. Kenwigs’s relation is a 
public man, and that he knows, George, and that he can bear; but putting Mrs. 
Kenwigs out of the question (if I cou/d put Mrs. Kenwigs out of the question 
on such an occasion as this), 1 have the honour to be connected with the collec- 
tor by marriage ; and I cannot allow these remarks in my—’’ Mr. Kenwigs 
was going to say ‘“‘ house,”’ but he rounded the sentence with ‘ apartments.” 

At the conclusion of these observations, with drew ferth evidences of acute 
feelings from Mrs. Kenwigs, and had the intended effect of impressing the 
company with a deep sense of the collector's dignity, a ring was heard at the 
bell. 

“That's him,” whispered Mr. Kenwigs, greatly excited, ‘‘ Morleena, my dear, 
run down and let your uncle in, and kiss kim directly you get the door open, 
Hem! Let’s be talking.” 

Adopting Mr. Kenwigs’s suggestion, the company spoke very loudly, to look 
easy and unembarrassed; and almost as soon as they had begun to do so, a short 
old gentleman, in drabs and gaiters, with a face that might have been carved out 
of lignum vita, for anything that appeared to the contrary, was led playfully in 
by Miss Morleena Kenwigs, regarding whose uncommon Christian name it may 
be here remarked that it was invented and composed by Mrs. Kenwigs previous 
to her first lying-in, for the special distinction of her eldest child, in case it 
should prove a daughter. 

‘‘Oh uncle, I am so glad to see you,”’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, kissing the collector 
affectionately on both cheeks. ‘So glad.” 

‘“‘ Many happy returns of the day, my dear,” replied the collector, returning the 
compliment. 

Now this was an interesting thing. Here was acollector of water-rates with- 
out his book, without his pen and ink, without his double knock, without his in- 
timidation, kissing—actually kissing—an agreeable female, and leaving taxes, 
sammonses, notices that he had called, or announcements that he would never call 
again for two quarters due, wholly out of the question. It was pleasant to see 
how the company looked on, quite absorbed in the sight, and to behold the nods 
and winks with which they expressed their gratification at finding so much hu- 
manity in a tax-gatherer. 

‘‘Where will you sit, uncle!’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, in the full glow of family 
pride, which the appearance of her distinguished relation occasioned. 

‘“‘ Anywheres, my dear,’ said the collector, ‘‘ I am not particular.” 

Not particular! What a meek collector. If he had been an author, who 
knew his place, he couldn’t have been more humble. 

‘*Mr. Lillyvick,”’ said Kenwigs, addressing the collector, ‘‘ some friends here, 
sir, are very anxious for the honour of—thank you—Mr. and Mrs. Cutler, Mr. 
Lillyvick.” 

‘Proud to know you, Sir,” said Mr. Cutler, “ I've heerd of you very often.” 
These were not mere words of ceremony; for Mr. Cutler, having kept house in 
Mr. Lillyvick’s parish, had heard of him very often indeed. His attention in 
calling had been quite extraordinary. 

‘‘George, you know, I think, Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kenwigs; ‘lady from 
down stairs—Mr. Lillyvick,Mr. Snewkes—Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Green—Mr. 
Lillyvick. Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
Very glad to make two public characters acquainted. Mrs. Kenwigs, my dear, 
will you sort the counters !”’ 

Mrs. Kenwigs, with the assistance of Newman Noggs, (who, as he performed 
sundry little acts of kindness for the children at all times and seasons, was hu- 
moured in his request to be taken no notice of, and was merely spoken about in 
a whisper as the decayed gentleman), did as he was desired, and the greater part 
of the guests set down at speculation, while Newman himself, Mrs. Kenwigs, 
and Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, looked after the supper- 
table. 

While the ladies were thus busying themselves, Mr. Lillyvick was intent upon 
the game in progress, and as all should be fish that comesto a water-collector’s 
net, the dear old gentleman was by no means scrupulous in appropriating to him- 
self the property of his neighbours, which, on the contrary, he abstracted 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, smiling good-humouredly all the while, 
and making so many condescending speeches to the owners, that they were 
delighted with his amiability, and thought in their hearts that he deserved to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at least. 

After a great deal of trouble, and the administration of many slaps on the 
head to the infant Kenwigses, whereof two of the most rebellious were summari- 
ly banished, the cloth was laid with great elegance, and a pair of boiled fowls, a 
large piece of pork, apple-pie, potatoes and greens, were served; at sight of 
which the worthy Mr. Lillyvick vented a great many witticisms, and plucked 
up amazingly, to the immense delight and satisfaction of the whole body of 
admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went off; no more serious difficulties oc- 
curring than those which arose from the incessant demand for clean knives and 
forks, which made peor Mrs. Kenwigs wish more than once that private society 
adopted the principle of schools, and required that every guest should bring his 
own knife, fork, and spoon, which doubtless would be a great accommodation in 
many cases, and tono one more so thanto the lady and gentleman of the house, 
especially if the school principle were carried out to the full extent, and the 
articles were expected, as a matter of delicacy, not to be taken away again 

Everybody having eaten everything, the table was cleared in a most alarming 
hurry, and with great noise: and the spirits, whereat the eyes of Newman 
Noggs glistened, being arranged in order with water both hot and cold, the party 
composed themselves for conviviality, Mr. Lillyvick being stationed ina large 
arm-chair bv the fire-side, and the four little Kenwigses disposed on a small form 
in front of the company with their flaxen tails towards them, and their faces to 
the fire; an arrangement which was no sooner perfected than Mrs. Kenwigs was 
overpowered by the feclings of a mother, and fell upon the left shoulder of Mr 
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| Kenwigs dissolved in tears 


‘They are so beautiful,’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, sobbing. 

‘« Oh, dear,”’ said allthe ladies, ‘‘ so they are, it’s very natural you should feel 
proud of that; but don’t give way, don't.” 

“IT can—not helpit, and it. don’t signify,” sobbed Mrs. Kenwigs; “ 
they’re too beautiful to live, much too beautiful.” 

On hearing this alarming presentiment of their being doomed to an early death 
in the flower of their infancy, all four little girls raised a hideous cry, and, bury- 
ing their heads in their mother’s lap simultaneously, screamed until the eight 
flaxen tails vibrated again: Mrs. Kenwigs meanwhile clasping them alternately 
to her bosom with attitudes expressive of distraction which Miss Petowker her- 
self might have copied. 

At length the anxious mother permitted herself to be soothed into a more 
tranquil siate, and the little Kenwigses being also composed, were distributed 
among the company, to prevent the possibility of Mrs. Kenwigs being again 
overcome by the blaze of their combined beauty. Which done, the ladies and 
gentlemen united in prephesying that they would live for many years, and that 
there was no occasion at all for Mrs. Kenwigs to distress herself: which in good 
truth there did not appear to be, the loveliness of the children by no means justi- 
fying her apprehensions. 

“‘ This day eight year,” said Mr. Kenwigs, aftera pause. ‘* Dear me—ah !” 

This reflection was echoed by all present, who said ‘‘ Ah!” first, and “ dear me” 
afterwards. 

‘| was younger then,’’tittered Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“No,” said the collector. 

** Certainly not,’’ added everybody 

““T remember my niece,” said Mr. Lillyvick, surveying his audience with a 
grave air; I remember her, on that very afiernoon when she first acknowledged 
to her mother a partiality for Kenwigs. ‘ Mother,’ she says, ‘I love him.’ ” 

««* Adore him,’ I said, uncle,” interposed Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“«* Love him,’ I think, my dear,” said the collector, firmly. 

“«¢ Perhaps you are right uncle,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs, submissively 
thought it was ‘ adore.’ ”’ 

“«* Love,’ my dear,” retorted Mr. Lillyvick 


oh 


I 


“* Mother,’ she says, ‘I love 


him.’ ‘Whatdo I hear!’ cries her mother; and instantly falls into strong c 
vulsions.” 

A general exclamation of astonishment burst from the company 

‘Into strong convulsions,” repeated Mr Lillyvic k, regarding them w th a 
rigid look ‘‘Kenwigs will excuse my saying, in the presence of friends that 
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there was a very great objection to him, on the ground that he was beneath the 
family, and would disgrace it. You remember that Kenwigs ?” 
‘« Certainly,” replied that gentleman, in no way displeased at the reminiscence, 
inasmuch as it proved beyond all doubt what a high family Mrs. Kenwigs 
ame of. 
~ I shared in that feeling,” said Mr. Lillyvick : ‘* perhaps it was natural; per- 
haps it wasn’t.” 

A gentle murmur seemed to say, that in one of Mr. Lillyvick’s station the ob- 
jection was not only natural, but highly praiseworthy. 

«J came around to him in time,” said Mr. Lillyvick. ‘ After they were mar- 
ried, and there was no help for it, I was one of the first to say that Kenwigs must 
be taken notice of. The family did take notice of him in consequence, and on 
my representation ; and I am bound to say—and proud to say—that I have al- 
ways found him a very honest, well-behaved, upright, respectable sort of man. 
Kenwigs, shake hands.” 

« T am proud to do it, Sir,’ said Kenwigs. 

“So am I, Kenwigs,” rejoined Mr Lillyvick. 

«A very happy life I have led with your niece, Sir,” said Kenwigs. 

“Tt would have been your owa fault if you had not, Sir,” remarked Mr. Lilly - 


vick. 

‘“‘Morleena Kenwigs,”’ cried her mother, at this crisis, much affected, “ kiss 
your dear uncle.” 

The young lady did as she was requested, and the three other little girls were 
successively hoisted up to the collector’s countenance, and subjected to the same 
process, which was afterwards repeated by the majority of those present. 


! 
| 


, ther wife. 


forward little miss, and was about asking her how old she was, when my compa- 
nion told me she was our host’s wife. I checked myself, but in a moment felt 
more than ever tempted to ask the same question ; and, upon inquiring, learned 
that she had at/ained the respectable age of thirteen, and had been then two 
years a wife. Our host told us that she had cost him a great deal of money, and 
the expense consisted in the outlay necessary for procuring a divorce from ano- 
He did not jike the other one at all; his father had married him to 
her, and he had great difficulty in prevailing on his father to go to the expense of 
getting him freed. This wife was also provided by his father, and he did not like 


| her much at first; he had never seen her till the day of marriage, but now he be- 


_ with her eyes the different speakers. 


gan to like her very well, though she cost him a great deal for ornaments. All 
this time we were looking at her, and she, with a perfectly composed expression, 
was listening to the conversation as my companion interpreted it, and following 
I was particularly struck with the cool, im- 
perturbable expression of her face, and couldnot help thinking that, on the sub- 
ject of likings and dislikings, young as she was, she might have some curious 


| notionsof her own ; and since we had fallen into this little disquisition on family 


matters, and thinking that he had gone so far himself that I might waive delicacy, 
I asked him whether she liked him; he answered in that easy tone of confi- 
dence of which no idea can be given in words, ‘‘oh yes;” and when I intimated 
adoubt, he told me I might ask herself. But I forbore, and did not ask her, aud 


| so lost the opportunity of learning from both sides the practical operation of 


“Oh dear, Mrs. Kenwigs,” said Miss Petowker, ‘“‘ while Mr. Noggs is making 


that punch to drink happy returns in, do let Morleena go through that figure dance 
before Mr. Lillyvick.” 

“No, no, my dear,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘it vill only worry my uncle.” 

“Tt can’t worry him, I am sure,” said Miss Petowker. ‘ You will be very 
much pleased, won't you, Sir %” 

“That I am sure I shall,” replied the collector, glancing at the punch mixer. 

** Well then, I'll tell you what,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘‘ Morleena shall do the 
steps, if uncle can persuade Miss Petowker to recite us the Blood-Drinker’s 
Burial afterwards.” 

There was a great clapping of hands and stamping of feet at this propusition, 
the subject whereof gently inclined her head several times, in acknowledgment 
of the reception. 

‘You know,” said Miss Petowker, reproachfully, “‘that I dislike doing any- 
thing professional in private parties.” 

“Oh, but not here!” said Mrs Kenwigs. ‘ We are all so very friendly and 
pleasant, that you might as well be going through it in your own room ; besides, 
the occasion e 

‘“‘T can’t resist that,” interrupted Miss Petowker, “anything in my humble 
power I shall be delighted to do.” 

Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Petowker had arranged a small programme of the en- 
tertainments between them, of which this was the prescribed order, but they had 





| on the floor around him, who had come in to condole with him. 


| matches made by parents. 


Our host sustained them; the plan saved a great 
deal of trouble, and wear and tear of spirit; prudent parents always selected such 
as were likely to suit each other; and being thrown together very young they 
insensibly assimilate in tastes and habits; he admitted that he had missed it the 
first time, but he had hit it the second, and allowed that the system would work 
much better if the costof procuring a divorce was not so great. With the 
highest respect, and a pressing invitation to come again, seconded by his wife, I 
took my leave of the self-satisfied Israelite. 

From this we went into several other houses, in all of which the interior belied, 
in the same manner, their external appearance. I do not say that they were 
gorgeous or magnificent, but they were clean, comfortable, and striking by their 
oriental style of architecture and furniture ; and being their Sabbath, the women 
were in their best attire, with their heads, necks, and wrists adorned with profu- 
sion of gold and silver ornaments. Several of the houses had libraries, with old 
Hebrew books, in which an old rabbi was reading or sometimes instructing chil- 
dren. Inthe last house a son was going through his days of mourning on the 
death of his father. He was lying in the middle of the floor, with his black cap 
on, andcovered with a long black cloak. Twenty or thirty friends were sitting 
When we en 
tered, neither he nor any of his friends took any notice of us, exceptto make 
room on the floor. We sat down with them. It was growing dark, and the 


| light broke dimly through the latticed windows upon the dusky figures of the 


The company being all ready, Miss Petowker hummed a tune, and Morleena | 


danced a dance, having previously had the soles of her shoes chalked with as | 


much care as if she were going on the tight-rope. It was a very beautifu! figure, 


comprising a good deal of work for the arms, and was received with unbounded | 


applause. 

“If I was blessed with a—a child” said Miss Petowker, blushing, “ of such 
genius as that, I would have her out at the Opera instantly.” 

Mrs. Kenwigs sighed and looked at Mr. Kenwigs, who shook his head, and ob- 
served that he was doubtful about it. 

‘« Kenwigs is afraid,” said Mrs. K 

‘* What of ?”’ inquired Miss Petowker, “not of her failing?” 

“Oh no,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs, “ but if she grew up what she is now,—only 
think of the young dukes and marquises.” 

* Very right,” said the collector 
** Still,” submitted Miss Petowker, “if she had a proper pride in herself, you 
know 4 
, oo good deal in that,’ observed Mrs. Kenwigs, looking at her hus- 
and, 

“T only know—” 





faltered Miss Petowker,—* it may be no rule to be sure— 
but have never found any inconvenience or unpleasantness of that sort.” 
Mr. Kenwigs, with becoming gallantry, said that settled the question at once, 





| mourning Israelites ; and there they sat, with stern visages and long beards, the 


feeble remnant of a fallen people, under scorn and contumely, aud persecution 


| and oppression, holding on to the traditions received from their fathers, practising 
settled to have a little pressing on both sides, because it looked more natural. | 


in the privacy of their houses the same rites as when the priests bore aloft the 
ark of the covenant, and out of the very dust in which they are still looking fo: 
the restoration of their temporal kingdom. In a room adjoining sat the widow 
of the deceased, with a group of women around her, all perfectly silent ; and 
they too took no notice of us either when we entered or when we went away. 
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VIOLATION OF NEUTRALITY: THE WAR IN SPAIN. 
House of Lords, July 10. 
Lord BROUGHAM called the attention of the Lords to certain orders which, 
it had been stated in their Lordships’ House, had been issued by the Admiralty 


| to British cruisers, on the Spanish coast, to prevent the access of certain Sardi- 


and that he would take the subject into his serious consideration: this being re- | 


solved upon, Miss Petowker was entreated to begin the Blood-Drinker’s Burial, 
to which end, that young lady let down her back hair, and taking up her position 
at the other end of the room, with the bachelor friend posted in a corner, to rush 
out at the cue “ in death expire,” and catch her in his arms when she died raving 
mad, went through the performance with extraordinary spirit, and to the great 
terror of the little Kenwigses, who were all but frightened into fits. 

The ecstacies consequent upon the effurt had not yet subsided, and Newman 
(who had not been thoroughly sober at so late an hour for a long long time,) had 
not yet been able to put ina word of announcement that the punch was ready, 
when a hasty knock was heard at the room-door, which elicited a shriek from 
Mrs. Kenwigs, who immediately divined that the baby had fallen out of bed. 

“Who is that!’ demanded Mr. Kenwigs, sharply. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, it’s only me,”’ said Crowl, lvoking in, in his nightcap. 
‘“* The baby is very comfortable, for | peeped into the room as I came down, and 
it’s fast asleep, and so is the girl; and I don’t think the candle will set fire to 
the bed-curtain, unless & draught gets into the room—it’s Mr. Noggs that’s 
wanted.” 

“Me !”’ cried Newman, much astonished. 

‘Why it 2s a queer hour, isn’t it?’ replied Crowl, who was not best pleased at 
covered with rain and mud. ShallI tell them to go away?” 

“No,” said Newman, rising. ‘ People! How many !” 

“Two,” rejoined Crowl. 

** Want me? By name?” asked Newman. 

‘* By name,” replied Crowl. ‘Mr. Newman Noggs, as pat as need be.’ 

Newman reflected for a few seconds, and then hurried away, muttering that 
he would be back directly. He was as good as his word ; for inan exceedingly 
short time he burst into the room, and seizing, without a word of apology or ex- 
planation, a lighted candle and tumbler of hot punch from the table, darted away 
like a madinan. 

“What the deuce is the matter with him!” exclaimed Crowl, throwing the 
door open. ‘ Hark! Is there any noise above !” 

The guests rose in great confusion, and, looking in each other's faces with 
much perplexity and some fear, stretched their necks forward, and listened at- 
tentively.—[T'o be continued. | 


, 


oe 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVELS IN GREECE, &c. 

[Our readers are doubtless familiar with a publication under nearly the same 
title, but applied to Egypt, Palestine, &c , it was from the pen of Mr. Stevens, 
and obtained a well deserved popularity in the literary world. The author has in 
the press what may be considered a continuation or supplement to that work, the 
“Incidents” having place in Greece, Poland, &c., and, from the glances we 
have been able to obtain of it, it is a worthy appendage to the former. The fol- 
lowing extract, which is all that in our confined limits we can give room for, is 
perhaps a fair specimen of the forthcoming volumes, and we anticipate for them a 
successful reception with the public. ] 

After dinner, under the escort of a merchant, a Jew from Trieste residing at 
the sime hotel, I visited the Jews’ quarter. The Jews of Smyrna are the de- 
scendants of that unhappy people who were driven out from Spain by the bloody 


persecutions of Ferdinand and Isabel; they still talk Spanish in their families ; 





| nian and Dutch vessels to the ports of Spain, on the ground that those vessels 


were employed in conveying warlike stores to Don Carlos. He wished to ask, in 
the first place, whether such orders had really beenissued? Next, whether any 
notification of such orders, if issued, had been made to foreign powers? Third- 
ly, whether the Queen's Advocate had been consulted before the orders were 
issued ; and whether, if consulted, he had pronounced them to be any thing 
but a gross outrage and infraction of the law of nations? If Ministers would 
answer these questions, he should not trouble the House with a longer speech. 
Lord MELBOURNE would not give any answer at that point of the debate. 
Lord BROUGHAM said, he had then aright to assume that the instructions 
were issued; that no warning had been given to foreign or neutral powers, and 


| that no legal opinion was ready to be adduced for so gross an infraction of the 


| law of nations. 


| 


| coast so blockaded. 


Belligerent parties might blockade coasts if they had a suffi- 
cient power to make it unsafe for neutral vessels to approach the ports on the 
But England was not carrying on a war; and who before 
ever heard of anation, because it wished well to one party, preventing other na- 
tiogs from assisting the opposite party 1 Since time was and civilized man ac- 
knowledged a law of nations, such a proceeding was never heard of before 
“Oh! it was said, ‘but these were strictly confidential instructions.” They 
ought to have been so very confidential as to have been communicated to nobody 
at all. The idea of instructions which must necessarily be communicated to the 
whole crew of each cruising-vessel before they can be carried into effect! But, 


| surely, these instructions ought not to have been kept concealed from the neutral 


powers. He hoped the House would come forward to arrest the progress of Go- 
vernment in the bad course which they had thus entered on—a course so entirely 
unjust and oppressive in its character, so violating all the rights of neutral powers, 
as to put in jeopardy the peace of Europe and the peace of the world. Those 


q f | who agreed tothe Qaudruple Treaty, (of whom he was one,) never dreamt of 
the prospect of losing his fire; ‘‘and they are queer-looking people, too, all | 


such an interference as went to stop any neutral power, whether Holland or 
Sardinia, from carrying assistance, whether warlike stores or men, to Don Carlos. 
It was impossible to set any limits to the mischiess which might arise from such 
instructions as these. It might so happen that powers not included in the Quad 
ruple Treaty might apply Mr. Burke's maxim, ‘* When bad men combine for bad 
purposes, good men must unite against them,” to their own case, and, deeming 
the parties to that alliance bad men, unite against them, and make counter- 
treaties. It seemed, for instance, to be thought that Sardinia, being a small 
state, might be insulted and injured with impunity : but how, if Sardinia had en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with a powerful state !—how, if it had entered into 
sich analliance with Austria !—how, if he knew that it was a fact that such an 


| alliance had been definitively settled between these powers! And if it should 
| appear that Austria, in pursuance of that treaty, was prepared to make common 


and though comparatively secure, now, as_ ever, they live the victims of tyranny | 


and oppression, ever toiling and accumulating, and ever fearing to exhibit the 
fruits of their industry, lest they should excite the cupidity of a rapacious mas- 
ter. Their quarter is by far the most miserable in Smyrna, and within its narrow 
limits are congregated more than ten thousand of “ the accursed people.” It was 
with great difficulty that I avoided wounding the feelings of my companion by re- 


marking its filthy and disgusting appearance ; and wishing to remove my unfa- | 


Yourable impression by introducing me to some of the best families first, he was 
obliged to drag me through the whole range of its narrow and dirty streets. From 
the external appearance of the tottering houses, I did not expect anything better 
within; and, out of regard to his feelings, was really sorry that I had accepted 
his offer to visit his people; but with the first honse I entered I was most agreea- 
bly disappointed. Ascending outside by a tottering staircase to the second story, 
Within was not only neatness and comfort, but positive luxury. At one endof a 
$pacious room was a raised platform opening upon a large latticed window, cover- 
ed with rich rugs and divans along the wall. The master of the house was 
taking his afiernoon siesta, and while we were waiting for himI expressed 
to my gratified companion my surprise and pleasure at the unexpected appear- 
ance of the interior. In a few minutes the master entered, and received us 
With the greatest hospitality and kindness. He was about thirty, with the high 
rim or border, long silk gown tied 


Square cap of black felt, without any 
ith ¢ : r at gs . 
with a sash around the waist, a strongly-marked Jewish face, and amiable 


expression In the house of the Israelite the welcome is the same as 
li. that of the Turk; and seating himself, our host c apped his hands to 
at} — - ; 
£ether, and a boy entered with coffee and pipes. After a little conversa- 
tion he clapy i his hands again; and hearing a clatter of weoden shoes 
I im i :w a little girl coming across the room, mounted on high 
wooder 1 3 ! t lke o stepped up the platform, and wit! ea 
he pee pl rm, | 
-— te ner scat oO in. I looked at her, and tho t her a pert 








cause with Sardinia, cunld this be described as other than aserious case? It was 
possible to be sure, that this alliance was subsequent to the instructions ; but the 
date of the instructions, would show how the fact stood. He would repeat, that 


these instructions, such as they were represented, tended to aggression—to all | 


that was abhorrent to and prohibited by the law of nations—that law whose ob- 
ject it was to secure the weak against the tyranny of the strong, and to make 
law and right the rule instead of mere arbitrary might. He concluded by 
moving an address tothe Queen, praying her Majesty to cause to be laid before 
the House any ins‘ructious, of the nature described, to the British cruisers on the 
coast of Spain 


Lord MELBOURNE submitted it to the House, whether Lord Brougham | 
had made out a sufficient case for the production of the papers! 


This motion 
rested upon an observation of Lord Lyndhurst; who wound up his eloquent 
speech on the Spanish policy of Ministers, by asking whether it was true that 
orders had been given to prevent the accession of Sardinian vessels to the coast 
of Spain? as in that case, the country might be involved in amore serious and 
extensive war than Ministers contemplated. 
public rumour: and was mere rumour to be made the basis of a motion so inex- 
pedient and impolitic as this? It was an impolitic, inexpedient, and imprudent 
motion, because it might tend to excite a jealously and suspicion against the Go- 
vernment for the time being administering the affairs of this country. Let Noble 
Lords condemn the present Government as they pleased or wished—let them re- 
move it as soon as they were willing to do so—let them take a division at once 
to remove it from power ; but, while it had the control of public affairs, in God's 
name do not sanction any motion which would lessen its influence in its transac- 
tions with foreign powers. Supposing that anything had taken place such as had 
been described by the Noble and Learned Lord, and supposing that it had been 


successful for the object in view, was it the wish of any Noble Lord, and was it | 
the part of any prudent man, to state to foreign powers that if the matter had | 


been called in question in the Parliament of this country, the subject would not 
have been approved of in it! Would this have been a wise or prudent course 
to pursue? Was it promoting its duties to the nation, the administration of 
whose affairs it was charged with, to allow such a course to be pursued? He did 
not feel called upon to state whether the facts stated by Lord Brougham were well 
founded or not, but he held that it would be most impolitic and imprudent to as 
sent to the motion, and would therefore resist it. 

Lord BROUGHAM thought that the reply given on a former occasion to 


Lord Lyndhurst proved the existence of these instructions ; and he should be 


satisfied to go to the jury on the facts of the case as he had stated them 
Lord RIPON was much surprised at the manner in which Lord Melbourne 


treated this question. He said that the motion was founded on mere romour— 
why, how had Lord Minto, First Lord of the Admiralty, replied to Lord Lynd 
hurst in a former debate? Lord Minto said, *“* That if he had received any 


t 
formation that any foreign state was about to senc succour in the way of ar 


men to Don Varles on the coast of Spain, he would have issned instr 
the officer at the port to prevent the landing of the troops.” It w cl 
as daylight, that orders of the nature described had been sent. [Ile t 1 that 





a more satisfactory explanation than that vouchsafed by Lord Melbourne would 
be-given to the House. 


The Earl of MINTO said, that the object of the motion was not to get i.- 
structions that had been acted upon, but contingent instructions which had only 
been framed for temporary, not permanent objects. It was the first time that 
such a demand had been made. [t appeared to him that wothing had been done 
beyond what was required by the Quadruple Treaty, to which Lord Brougham 
was a party. By the second article of that treaty, Great Britain engaged to furn- 
ish to the Queenof Spain “such supplies of arms and warlike stores as the 
maintenance of her cause may require, and, if necessary, a naval force.” How 
was the aid of a naval force to be rendered? Manifestly, by preventing the in- 
vasion of Spain by other powers. This was the aid the Quadruple Treaty re- 
quired, and which, being according to treaty, must be rendered; but, had he 
issued orders to prevent the landing of warlike stores from Sardinia or other 
countries for the service of Don Carlos, he would certainly have given full inti- 
mation of the existence of such orders to all persons likely to be affected by them. 
As to the treaty of Sardinia with Austria, the treaty of England with Spain was 
much stronger than any such general defensive alliance. As to the communica- 
tion, supposed to have been made by an officer employed off the coast of Spain, 
relative to the instructions which were the subject of debate, it was felt by the 
highest officers in the service that the proceeding alluded to was a gross breach 
of that confidence and trust which should exist between the officers of the ser- 
vice and the Government. 

Lord BROUGHAM had repeated usque ad nauseam that he had not had any 
communication with any naval officer on this subject. If there had been any 
breach of confidence, it was committed by Lord Minto himself; who had stated 
in that House, what he was surprised others could be acquainted with. There 
was no such breach of confidence. No allusion had ever been made by Lord 
Lyndhurst or anybody else to any naval officer; for the person alluded to served 
on shore, and had nothing to do with the sea. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that an officer who betrayed confidence 
in the manner described by Lord Minto would be unworthy of employment; but 
he did not believe that any person in either service was capable of such a derelic- 
tion of duty. The knowledge of such instructions might come out without the 
participation of any officer. This question had nothing to do with that of block- 
ade. The question of blockade could not be raised under the Quadruple Treaty. 
Therefore Lord Brougham’s motion had no reference to the question of block- 
ade. But it was represented to be inconvenient. Now he was not disposed to 
inconvenience the Government; but he must remark, in reference to Lord Min- 
to’s observations, that the Quadruple Treaty did not compel this country to fur- 
nish the Queen of Spain with a naval force under a!l circumstances, but simply 
to convey troops from one part of the coastto another. It was never contemplat- 
ed to involve the country in a war in consequence of the treaty with Spain. That 
was a true statement of the object of the treaty. 

Lord CARNARVON supported the motion. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE oppesed it, as likely to form a precedent of 
the most dangerous character, and likely to bear upon the nicest matters in which 
Government might think it necessary to interfere. 

Lord ABERDEEN had not supposed, till he heard Lord Minto’s speech, that 
the country was under any such extensive obligations as the present Minis ters 
considered it to be placed by the Quadruple Treaty. After hearing that speech, 
he certainly thought the instructions ought to be produced. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON sincerely hoped that Ministers would not send 
the House away with the notion that Lord Brougham asked for any thing it might 
be inconvenient to publish. Indeed, Ministers ougbt to explain the situation in 
which the country stood. 

Lord MINTO said, he had not stated the deliberate opinions of the Govern- 
ment—only his own individual opinion. [Cheers and laughter.] He might be 
wrong, but he still held the opinion that the Quadruple Treaty did authorize Eng- 
land to interfere in the quarrel between Don Carlos and the Queen of Spain. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON observed, that though this opinion might be 
only Lord Minto’s, the instructions must embody the opinion of the Secretary 
of State. The opinion of the Government must be found in the instructions 
sent. 

Lord MELBOURNE said, that he had carefully avoided the general question. 
He entirely concurred in the Duke of Wellington’s interpretation of the treaty ; 
which was not an alliance offensive and defensive with the Queen of Spain against 
the whole world. He agreed, also, that every power might assert the right of 
Don Carlos ; whether such a course would or would not lead to a war was ano- 





This observation rested solely on | 





ther matter ; but the treaty was nota treaty offensive and defensive, obliging us 
to go to war for Spain. Considering how the matter now rested—considering 
that the instructions were contidential—considering that if they were to have any 
effect, they would only come into operation in a case which had never arisen— 
he still held to the opinion which he had stated at the commencement of the de- 
bate: he still thought that the production of any instructions would be most in- 
| convenient—that it would embarrass the policy of the Government——that it 
would encourage those who were opposed to the policy of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmeni, aid that it would discourage those who were willing to give their as- 
sistance to that policy. 

Lord BROUGHAM declared, that never in his life had he heard such an ex- 
traordinary debate, nor any thing equal to the speech of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. That Noble Lord had stated his view of the treaty, not without an 
object—he had used it as an argumentum ad hominem; but the Noble Lord’s 
noble chief, in the extreme pressure of the case, had thought fit to disavow the 
interpretation,—although Ministers had supported the Noble Lord when he said 
it, for two Members of the Cabinet had cheered whilst the Noble Lord gave his 
interpretation, an interpretation used only as an argumentum ad hominem, in 
| order to stop him (Lord Brougham), to close his lips. But how had the Noble 
Lord done sot [Cheers and loud laughter.} No doubt, the Noble Lord had 
done that ; but how was the Noble Lord’s opinion borne ovt that it was only a 
casus faderis? The Noble Lord was compelled to abandon his notion; and 
was content, with his colleagues, to avail himself of a plank which the Noble 
Duke had now, as several] times heretofore thrown out to them. 

The Doke of WELLINGTON wished again to speak, before they came toa 
| vote. The motion was founded onthe question of blockade, which Lord Broug- 
| ham had most ably argued. 
| Lord BROUGHAM said, his motion was nof founded on the question of block- 
lade. He had said that even had there been a blockade, the proceedings were il- 

legal; but there was no blockade 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was perfectly aware that there was no block- 
ace. J.ord Minto had given an interpretation of the treaty, on which he said 
the instructions were founded; but then, the First Lord of the Treasury had 
since come forward and declared that he did not put, that interpretation on the 
treaty, and he declared that the production of the instructions would be detri- 
mental to the public service. Now he thought it likely that those instructions 
would never be acted upon ; and under these circumstances, his recommendation 
to their Lordships was not to call for the production of these papers—{Mur- 
murs]—since her Majesty's Ministers had declared that their production would 
be detrimental to the put lic service. 








Lord BROUGHAM was not at all surprised at the Duke of Wellington’s re- 
commendation—He had from the first moment on entering the House that night, 
although the case was xo strong and irresistible, had some impression on his mind 
that at the eleventh hour, as upon all other occasions, the noble duke, who was 
the saviour of her Majesty’s Government—{[* Hear !’’}]—and who had been the 
saviour of the present Ministry over and over again—[ Renewed cries of “ Hear !’’] 
—who had been to them a friend indeed, because a friend in need—whose friend- 
ship and generosity towards them had been exactly in proportion as the neces- 
sity for it pressed more urgently upon them,—he had from the beginning some Im- 
| pression that at the eleventh hour the noble duke would once more on more or 
| less intelligible grounds, more or less distinctly made intelligible or unintelligible 
| to those who were to follow him, nevertheless come forward with his powerful 
| assistance to defeat the motion, and undo the good to the country which that mo- 
| 


tion would have accomplished. He could not, however, allow the noble duke 
to go away laying to his soul the flattering unction that this treaty had not 
been acted upon. Nay, to a certain extent, it had even been bragged of as hay- 
ing been acted upon ; forthe noble earl at the head or the Admiralty could not 
help letting that out. 
The Earl of MANSFIELD said it bad not been his intention to say anything 
on the present occasion, but the Noble duke had ma lea recommendation to the 
house in which he could not concur. [Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”] He should 
not make observations that he would not have made in the presence of the noble 
duke, who had been obliged to retire on account of another engagement. He 
had heard with great pain tho gh not with surprise, the statements and re- 
commendation of the Noble Duke; but grieved as he was to hear them, he did 
justice upon this, as he had done upon every other occasion, to the purity of his 
motives. [Hear, hear. ] Not only did he believe in the purity of the Noble 
duke’s motives, but paid all deference to his judgment, the superiority of which 





could never be sufficiently extolled or appreciated by those who had held fre- 
quent inter rse with him. [Hear, hear.] The Noble Viscount and the No- 
ble Earl ! ferent opinions on this subject, and it was rather strange that they 
were not yet in possession of the opinion of the Noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Forei \ It might be fairly inferred, he thought, that the Noble Lord was 
of the same opinion as the First Lord Admiralty. He should support the 
moti Cries of ** Question.” J 
~ Lord ELLENBOROUGH said ! the Noble Earl 
who had spoken last j f Eail at ad 
{ the Admir \ It was < arto h $ ersta of 
v was r it his u ree ew 
i t fn ) wi i r é avi a war 
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Therefore he considered it to be the duty of their lordships to call for the pro- 
duction of the papers, in order to ascertain what were our obligations in reference 
to Spain, and how far any misinterpretation of the treaty might run us into dan- 
ger. [‘* Hear hear,” and ‘ Question.’’] 

Tne Earl of HAREWOOD said, his decision as to whether he should vote for 
the motion for the production of these papers was contingent upon this one CII- 
cumstance. If any one of her Majesty's Government would get up in his place 
now, and state that those orders, or supposed orders, or interpretations of the treaty, 
as given by some of the Noble Lords belonging to her Majesty's Government, 
would not only not be acted on, but that those orders would be withdrawn, 1n that 
case he should not vote for the motion. [Hear.] If, on the other hand, no such 
declaration was made, he should feel it his duty to vote for it. [‘* Hear,’ and loud 
cries of Question.’’] é 

Their Lordships then divided, when the numbers were found to be—For the 
address, 75; Against it, 74—The motion was consequently lost, the numbers 
being equal. , 

On our re-admission to the gallery we found Lord Brougham declaring, as we 
understood, his intention again to bring the subject under the sonsideration of the 
house at a future period. 


IRISH CORPORATION REFORM. 

On Monday, July 9, the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Lords, without a division; Lord RODEN protesting 
against the measure in folo, as impolitic and unnecessary. 

On Thursday,the order of the day for going into Committee on the bill having 
been read, 

Lord LYNDHURST rose to state the nature of several important amend- 
ments which he intended to propose in the Committee. Before entering on 
the subject of the bill, he made some remarks on the connexion between the 
three great Irish questions, relating to the Poor, the Corporations, and the 
Tithes; which connexion Ministers could not perceive atthe commencement 
of the session, but now he apprehended that it was evident to all partics. The 
Poor Bill might be said to have passed ; there was a prospect of the satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Tithe question ; and, with the test of rating which the 
Poor Bill afforded, they could proceed to frame a Corporation Bill. He would 
now explain his amendments. The Corporation Bill had two schedules,A and 
B. schedule A comprised eleven towns with alarge population, and with cor- 
porations possessed of extensive property. He did not therefore object to 
the establishment of new corporations in those towns, on conditions which he 
would presently mention. But the towns, in schedule B were much smaller ; 
and to their inhabitants the new corporations might be a burden and an expense 
which they would not like to undergo : he therefore proposed, that if the majority 
of rated inhabitants in these towns applied for charters, they should be granted, 
and not otherwise. The time during which the applications for charters must be 
made, should be limited ; and at the expiration of that period, if no applications 
were made, the existing corporations should cease and determine, and Commis- 
sioners be elected by the rated inhabitants for the management of the pecuniary 
affairs and the performance of other necessary duties. With respect to the 
franchise, he meant to propose, that it should be uniform, and granted, as in 
Scotland, to the occupiers of premises of ten pounds yearly value. But, to 
enact simply that the inhabitants of ten-pound houses should have the franchise, 
would be illusory. There was abundant evidence to prove that persons occupy- 
ing houses not worth five pounds would represent themselves 4s bona fide ten- 
pound occupants, an? so fraudulently obtain the franchise. There must there- 
fore be a test of value. Now, under the Poor Bill, the real value cf premises 
could be accurately ascertained ; and his first proposition was, that the qualifica- 
tion should be raised from £5 to £10; and if that were agreed to, his amend- 
ment would point out the mode of ascertaining the value ; which was a8 follows. 
There was a schedule in the Poor Biil which detined the mode of rating : there 
were three columns—in one there was the rated value, in ancther the estimated 
amcunt of the landlord’s repairs, in a third the insurance : when the sums in these 
three columns together amounted to ten pounds, he proposed that the occupancy 
of these premises should confer the municipal franchise. A Revising Barrister 
shoold sit with the Magistrates of the county at the revision, to guard against 





He now begged leave to ask the Noble Viscount, whether any information had 
been received by her Majesty’s Ministers as to the appointment of the gentleman, 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, to whom he had last night alluded? He had also to ask, 
whether the information reported in the public press was correct, namely, that 
Sir John Colborne had resigned the command of her Majesty’s troops in,Canada 
and whether it was true that the Earlof Durham had applied for an additional 
military force? 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, he had received no information on the subject 
of the appointment alluded to. As to the resignation of Sir J. Colborne, he 
believed it was true. He was not aware of any alteration in his situation of Ca- 
nada that called for an increase of the troops in that colony. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA wished to know whether her Majesty’s Ministers 
had received any communication from Sir John Colborne on the subject of his 
resignation! In the present situation of Parliament, when they were on the 
point of separating, and when they saw this important colony so peculiarly situ- 
ated, he thought that this country had a right to expect full information on every 
point connected with it. He could not doubt for a moment the appointment of 
one of the persons to whom he had before adverted, and he sheuld now ask the 
Noble Viscount, hoping to receive from him a plain answer, whether such an ap- 
pointment as that to which he had referred in the second instance had taken 
place, or was likely to take place? He should say, if two such appointments did 
take place, that he would not be worthy of holding a seat in that house if he allow- 
ed the session to pass without calling their lordships’ attention to the subject, and 
taking the sense of the house upon it. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, he certainly did not think that the appointment 
last referred by the Noble Earl had taken place. He repeated, that there was 
nothing in the present situation of the colony that required a reinforcement of 
troops. As to the resignation of Sir J. Colborne, it was no doubt true that the 
gallant officer had requested that an arrangement should be made to enable him to 
relinquish the command in Canada. 

flere the conversation ended. 


THE MILLION LOAN TO THE CHURCH. 
House of Commons, July 16. 

Lord John Russell stated the course on which ministers had agreed respecting 
the arrears of Irish tithes. The sum of £640,000 had already been advanced by 
government to the owners of these arrears. Of this amount it was proposed that 
the portion due by occupying tenants should be remitted, and only the arrears due 
from landlords be collected—not, however, for the benefit of the Exchequer, but 
for those tithe owners to whom arrears had become due since the passing of the 
act by which the advance was made. Another sum of £100,000 had also been 
advanced; and as the act was for £1,000,000, there was a balance of £240,000 
remaining unappropriated. This ministers propose to apply in liquidation of ar- 
rears accruing in 1836 and 1837, together with the sums recovered from land 
lords... ..« Mr. Hume denounced the proposition as a barefaced robbery of the 
public money..... Sir Robert Peel said he would not throw any impediment in 
the way of the proposition, although he would not pledge himself fully to its sup- 
yort ....The House then went into committee on the tithe bill, the clauses of 
which were agreed to..... Mr. Hume offered an amendment, declaring that the 
proposed arrangement would be highly unjust to the people of England and Scot- 
land, aud subversive of the principles of good government. He contended that 
the amount of the tithes was not the evil complained of by the Catholics of Ireland. 
It was their appropriation to a dominant party and a dominant church... .. Sir 
Robert Peel gave the motion (Lord John Russell's) his cordial support. --. - Mr. 
Hume’s amendment had 16 votes for it, and 170 against. 

In the House of Lords July 9.—The Irish poor-law bill coming up for its pas- 
sage was opposed by the Marquess of Londonderry, the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde, Lord Brougham and others, defended by Lord Melbourne, and was passed 
—93 to 31. 

July 11. The bill to abolish imprisonment for debt (from the other House) 
was read a second time, and ordered to be committed on the 16th. 





SNTERTAINMENT BY THE CORPORATION OF THE 





mistake or fraud. There were other amendments, relating to the administration | 
of charitable funds, the boundaries of boroughs, the watching, and other matters, 
which he considered necessary, but he would not then enter into the details. 
The points were simple, but the alterations were of the most extensive charac- 
ter. 

Lord GORT objected to the bill entirely. The situation of Ireland was worse 
now than last year, and tke bill was doubly dangerous. He called upon Lord 
Lyndhurst to withdraw bis amendments, and resume his fine manly tone of re- 
sistance to the bill 

Lord MELBOURNE said, that nothing could be more fair or candid than the 
course taken by Lord Lyndhurst. He would not discuss the proposed amend- | 
ments at length ; but would remark, that towns in both the schedules appeared 
to him of sufficient magnitude to require the remodelled corporations proposed 
by the bill ; and he feared that to leave it optional with the inhabitants of those 
in schedule B whether they would have corporations or not, would lead to bharas- 
sing contests and local feuds. As to ihe franchise, he really thought that Lord 
Lyndhurst’s plan of testing the value, with rates, repairs, and insurance, was 
rather puzzling ; and it was doubtful whetherthe five-pound franchise, as it stood 
in the bill, was not, on the whole, the best that eould be devised. 











Lord WICKLOW rejoiced atthe prospect of settling the Corporation ques- 
tion ; but he insisted on a real ten-pound qualification. 


CITY OF LONDON TO THE DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS REPRESENTING 
THEIR SOVEREIGNS AT THE CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY. 

This grand banquet took place on Friday, and excited in the City, and not in 
the City on!y, butin the diplomatic, political, and fashionable circles of the me- 
tropolis, a degree of interest greater than could have been expected to attach to 
any entertainment at Guildhall so soon after the splendour and the enthusiasm 
which distinguished the 9thof November of last year, the day of her Majesty's 
visit to the City. The feelings to which the present occasion gave rise were 
kindred to, but not identical with, those which animated every heart on the cele- 
bration to which we refer. Now, as then, the corporation of London paid its 
due tribute of loyalty and affection to a beloved Sovereign. Butthe tribute then 
readered was to the Queen of England in her relation to the domestic institu- 
tions of the country, and as the arbitress in unison with these institutions, of 
the destinies, and the supreme ruler over the hearts and affections of her people. 
That now offered to her Majesty was in respect to her more extended relations 
with Europe and to the world, as the British Queen, to whose court and 
presence every foreign power had sent the most distinguished of its subjects, 
for valour or for wisdom, to bear the assurances of their esteem and good will 

The preparations at the Guildhall for the reception of the illustrious guests of 
the coronation differed in a very slight degree from those which commanded ge- 
nera! approbation on the occasion of the Queen’s visit. The only remarkable 


Lord PORTMAN said, the main object was to get rid of this question, so that | alterations were that the dais, or elevated platform, at the eastern end of the 


it might not be perpetually brought before Parliament. 
The House went into Committee. 
Clauses Ist, 2d, and 3d, were agreed to. 


hall, did not present the splendid accommodations, suitable only to regal dignity ; 
and was decorated by the banners of the different nations of Europe distinguish- 
ing the seats allotted to their several representatives ; that some of the subordi- 


Lord LYNDHURST proposed an amendment to clause 4th, which restricted | nate apartments were not fitted up as before for the reception of ladies of rank 


the grant of corporations to the towns in schedule A. 
The amendment was carried, without a division. Ve 
The Committee divided on Lord Lyndburst’s amendment to clause 6th, fixing 


and distinction; and that, instead of the splendid illuminations and devices 
which were on a former occasion displayed at each end of the hall, and to make 
room for which the two great windows were then boarded up, these ancient and 


the franchise at ten pounds, to be ascertained in the manner explained in his | beautiful specimens of painted glass, now, with the aid of the summer sun, 


speech. 


For the amendment, 96; Against it, 36 ; Majority against Ministers, 60. 
The clause, thus altered, was agreed to. 


poured their own rich refulgence upon the assembly. 
The company began to arrive soon after five o’clock ; and as the various dis- 
tinguished guests were announced in succession it was easy to perceive, although 


Lord LYNDHURST’S further amendments were agreed to pro forma, and | any loud or tumultuous expression of feeling was very properly discouraged, the 


ordered to be printed, ou the understanding that they should be discussed on 
bringing up the report. The bill passed through the Committee, and the report 
6 to be brought up on Tuesday. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. TURTON. 
House of Lords, July 16. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA said, that being on his legs, he should put a 
question to the Noble Viscount opposite. He was sorry that he was not present 
the other evening when a\Noble Friend of his (Lord Wharncliffe) asked a question 
of the Noble Viscount, which appeared to him to be of great importance. So 
far as it went, the answer given to that question, which related to a recent ap- 
pointment in Canada, was satisfactory. But, had he been in his place when the 
Noble Viscount expressed his regret at the appointment, he would not have been 
entirely satisfied, without inquiring what course the Government meant to adopt 
on the subject. When he had formerly sought information as to this appoint- 
ment, he entertained no doubt that the individual alluded to had gone out with a 
view to his becoming a member of one of the highest and most important mis- 
sions that had ever been sent from this country; and he objected to any such 
appointment, because he viewed it as being closely connected with the character 
of the Sovereign. In his opinion, no one should have been employed on such a 
mission, except his character was free from taint or blemish. He now begged 
leave to ask the Noble Viscount a question, namely, whether the individual to 
whom he had alluded had been recalled! That was the only question he meant 
to ask. He had heard it reported, but he trusted the rumour was without foun- 
dation, that the appointment had not been interfered with. It had also been re- 
ported that another individual, who had been imprisoned for three years on ac- 
count of a very grave offence, had left this country with a view to an appoint- 
ment on the same commission. He was ready to make all just allowances for 
the failings of individuals, for the weakness of human nature. He did not mean 
to say thai in consequcnce of the unpleas2ut situation in which individuals might 
place themselves by improper conduct they ought never to be allowed to hold any 
appointment under the Government. But this was, in his mind, a most peculiar 
case, and he must say that the situation which was filled by the person to whom 
he alluded ought not to have been conferred on him, connected, as he repeated 
that it was, with the character of the Sovereign of this country. If the second 
report to which he had drawn the attention of the Noble Viscount were fact, then, 
he must say, that two persons had been selected for important situations which 
they were unfit to fill, and from which they ovght tobe removed. He hoped that 
the rumour was not true, and to elicit the fact he had put his question to the 
Noble Viscount. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, that Ministers had very recently received an ac- 
count of the appointment complained of, and had not yet had time to communi- 
cate with the Government abroad. Under these circumstances, it would not 


at present be convenient to state the course which Government intended to 
pursue. 


Here the matter ended. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. 
° House of Lords, July 18. 
The Earl of WINCHILSE A gave notice, that } 


t was his intention to move 
for a return of the appointments made by the Earl of Durham since he went out 


to Canada, with the dates of the appoiutments, and the salaries attached to them. 





| various degrees in which our foreign visitors, and the pubiic men of our own 
| country engaged the attention and enjoyed the favour and sympathy of the mass 
of guests who formed an avenue for their advance across the hall to the steps 
leading to the Council Chamber, which was fitted up, as on the occasion of the 
Queen’s visit, for a reception room, in which the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of- 
fered their welcome to their noble and illustrious visitors. Here an incident oc- 
curred which, as it fell immediately under our own observation, we think it right 
to mention. As Mr. O'Connell made his appearance an individual, whom we 
subsequently ascertained to be Mr. Galloway, of Greek steam-vessel notoriety, 
and who, for some reason or other, did not think fit either to put on his corpora- 
tion gown or to attire himself in the manner which the regulations of the com- 
mittee had pronounced to be an indispensable qualification for admission to the 
Hall, began eagerly and vigorously to clap his hard, and probably not very clean, 
| hands. He was instantly reduced to quietness by hisses and cries of ‘* Shame, 

proceeding from every quarter, and the honourable and learned gentleman, in 
| whom he had selected a fit and congenial protegé, passed on without further no- 
tice. Soon afterwards the name of Sir R. Peel was announced, and the Right 
Hon. Baronet passed through the crowded avenue amidst expressions of subdued 
| applause, with difficulty restrained only, as was manifest to every observer, in 





| consequence of the recent and severe rebuke administered to the officious and 
obtrusive patron of Mr. O'Connell. When, after a considerable interval, the 
Duke of We'lington entered the hall, any restraint of this kind, we need scarce- 
ly say, was entirely at anend. His grace’s approach was announced from with- 
out by the hearty cheers of the populace by whom the streets leading to the 
scene of festivity were densely crowded. When the noble duke was seen to 
enter the hall the band in the gallery struck up ‘‘ See the conquering hero,”’ and 
the manifestations of respect and affection were loud, protracted, and, we should 
say, universal, but for the recollection that one individual was there who had at- 
tempted to applaud Mr. O'Connell. The reception given tothe Duke of Dal- 
matia, who arrived some time afterwards, was warm and cordial, and if not as en- 
thusiastic as that experienced by the Duke of Wellington, was undoubtedly the 
next to itin fervour. The appearance of other distinguished foreigners, as well 
as the Duke of Sussex and Lord Melbourne, elicited also some manifestation of 
applause. 

Since the memorable era of 1813, when so many of the crowned heads of 
Europe partook of a City banquet under the roof of this ancient and noble hall, 
we do not remember that the sublime art of illumination bas ever been exhibited 
with more effect than it was last night in the Guildhall of London. For the sea- 
sonable reason we have mentioned, the hall was not lit up prior to the arrival of 
the company, save only the two magnificent chandeliers, made by Collins for the 
Queen's visit in November. These, at a very subdued state, were just alight, 
and many were the suppressed murmurs of some of the company at the time 
dinner was drawing to aclose at the gloom which apparently threatened them 
This, however, was evidently the intent and purpose of those who superintended 
the apartment; for on the health of our illustrious Queen being given, or rather 
on the last tremendous shout of “three times three,” and the striking of the na- 
tional anthem, a blaze of light was poured forth, as if by enchantment, from the 
Gothic windows at the end of the hall,as well as from the two chandeliers, 
which now were transformed from twinkling stars into refulgent suns, highly 
emblazoned with the royal arms in coloured glass. The effect was perfectly 
electrical. The surprise and gratification experienced by the whole assembly was 
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extreme, and was loudly and vehemently expressed by not a few of the loyal and 
and illustrious personages at the cross table. To complete the illumination, al] 
the cornices and Gothic apartments, from one eud to the other, were, in like man- 
ner, and with great rapidity, delineated in streams and gems of light. In a word, 
this chef-d’auvre of gas illumination was, accomplished ina way to reflect the 
greatest credit upon the Chartered Gas Company, who have brought this invalua- 
ble artto such a state of perfection. We understand that the number and dis- 
tribution of jets employed on this occasion were as follows :—2 chandeliers, 
4,464; 16 Gothic compartments, 6,600; east window, 1,200; west window, 
1,200 ; Queen’s Bench, 225; Council Chamber, 432; total, 14,121. Each of 
these jets being equal to about three wax candles, a flood of light was produced 
equal to nearly 45,000 wax candles. Grace having been said, the savour of tur- 
tle breathed its balmy influence from all parts of the ball; and the assembled 
guests forwith responded with hearty avidity to the hospitable call which was 
made upon their gastronomic powers. The dinner was served in the most pro- 
fuse and sumptuous style ; and to reverse a well-known ill-natured criticism, the 
soups and venison were hot, the wines deliciously cooled. 

At about half-past eight o'clock grace was said, and then the crier according to 
good old custom, announced that the Lord Mayor drank ‘a hearty welcome in a 
loving cup’’ to all his royal and distinguished guests, who were enumerated in 
classes, according to their styles and degrees. This announcement was re- 
ceived with loud cheering, and the “‘cup”’ went round the table and was highly 
relished, as well as the good old chivalrous formalities with which its contents are 
received. 

Before the toast of the Queen, ‘‘ Non nobis Domine ”’ was sung by the vocal 
performers, namely :—Miss Birch, Mr. Jo'ley, Mrs. Byers, Mr. Turner, Miss 
Byers, Mr. Foster, Miss E. Byers, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Atkins, Mr. Willing, Mr. 
Ransford, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Green, Master Suck, and chorus. 

The Lord Mayor then rose and said, that as no observations of his could add 
interest to the toast he was now about to propose, he should simply give ‘* The 
Queen.”” A loud burst of cheering, the most powerful in body and tone we 
have heard for many along day, followed this announcement. The cheering after 
the toast was drank was but a protracted continuation of the former out-burst ; 
and amidst this universal enthusiasm the band struck up *‘ God save the Queen.” 
The national anthem was then admirably sung by the vocal performers in the gal- 
lery over the south door. 

The Lord Mayor then gave the next toast—‘* The Queen Dowager.’’ Three 
times three. 

Giee. 

The Lord Mayor then gave ‘“‘ The health of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex and the other members of the Royal Family. [Loud and continued 
cheering. ] 

The Duke of Sussex rose to return thanks and was received with an enthusi- 
astic round of cheering. His royal highness, after expressing his thanks for the 
manner in which this toast had been proposed and responded to, said that he 
could not let this opportunity pass without expressing the gratification and pride 
which he felt at the manner in which the City of London had this day received 
the distinguished individuals who had come together from all parts of the world 
to bear testimonyof the affection and regard which their royal masters bore to 
her Majesty the Queen. [Hear.] He had seen many brilliant scenes in this 
hall. The last occurrence of the kind was a highly gratifying one and did honour 
not only to the City but to the country at large. But he would look back to a 
much earlier period, namely, to the year 1814, when the sovereigns and princes 
of the different empires of Europe came with one accord together rejoicing at 
the close of a protracted war and the restoration of a general peace. From the 
bottom of his heart he united most cordially inthe compliment which was now be- 
ing offered te the illustrious representatives of those potentates, because he felt 
and knew that peace and goodwill were still the objects which they all had in view. 
[Cheering] ‘Twenty-four years had that state of peace, and of consequent hap- 
piness and prosperity, continued ; many, many happy years might it yet hold its 
reign amongstus. There were so many distinguished statesmen, from all parts 
of Europe about him to-day, that it was very possible they might not all agree 
with him or amongst themselves upon some matters of opinion ; but in this com- 
mon object they were all united, namely, in paying respect and homage to the distin- 
guished lady who held the sovereign sway of these realms. [Enthusiastic cheer- 
ing.] He congratulated the country that the distinguished foreigners who greet- 
ed the present happy occasion with their presence had had, during their short so- 
jeurn in this country, ample means of seeing that the people of this country had 
loyalty in their hearts and freedom inthrir breast. [Loud cheers.] He was 
gratified that those distinguished personages should see how they conducted af- 
fairs in this country. They would see that in England every man showed respect 
and honour with willingness where it was due. They were all subjects—he was 
a fellow-subject with them all—and ready at all times to give allegiance to his 
Sovereign cheerfully, because he knew that in so doing he and all of them secur- 
ed their independence and honour. ([Cheers.] 

The Lord Mayor than gave ‘‘ The Sovereigns and States whose Representa- 
tives have honoured the City with their presence this day.’ Three times three 
and cheers. 

Prince Esterhazy returned thanks 

The Lord Mayor then gave ‘‘ The health of the Foreign Princes who have 
honoured the City with their presence this day.” [Three times three. ] 

The Duke de Nemours returned tiianks, and was received with loud cheering 

The Lord Mayor than gave “The Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers.” 
(Three times three.] Glee— 

Victoria! Victoria! Victoria! 

Be fame to the heroes awarded, 

Each name is in glory recorded ; 

May Commerce increase ; 

Our banner of Peace ; 

And nation with nation united ; 

For terror and toils thus requited ; 
Victoria! a blessing on earth be Victoria ! ! 

The Lord Mayor returned thanks ; and then gave the next toast, namely, “‘ her 
Majesty’s Ministers,’ which was received with marked cheering from all parts of 
the hall. 

The next toast proposed was ‘Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, and 
Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia,” tremendous cheers ; in the midstof which a 
great portion of the company stood on the chairs to catch a glimpse of the two war- 
riors, who had risen in acknowledgmeut of the compliment. 

The Duke of Wellington said he entertained a high sense of the honour of 
being associated with so illustrious an individual as him whose name had been 
given in company with his own en the present occasion. He was glad to find 
that the merits and services of that illustrious stranger who was now amongst 
them had been properly appreciated by the people of this country. [Loud cheers. } 
And he had no doubt that the illustrious guest of the corporation must fully ap- 
preciate the cordial feelings which had been mauifested towards him, not only on 
the present occasion, but on every other occasion when he had presented himself 
to the public. He (the Duke of Wellington) was delighted that the King of the 
French had chosen so distinguished an individual to represent him on the occasion 
of the coronation of their illustrious Sovereign. The conclusion of the noble 
duke’s observations were completely drowned with cheers. The Duke of Dal- 
matia, who sat ahout 12 seats away from his grace, seemed to pay great attention 
to what fell from him, with the assistance apparently of a’gentleman who stood by 
him, and interpreted what the noble duke said. 

The Duke of Dalmatia then proceeded, amidst reiterated cheers, to address the 
company in the French language. He spoke with great feeling, but not with a 
powerful voice. He commenced by observing that the expressions used by the 
Duke of Wellington had entered into his very heart. Never had there lived a 
nobler-minded, a braver, or a more honourable man than that illustrious general. 
[Cheers.] The French nation had learned to appreciate the worth of the Evg- 
lish army; its value was known and appreciated all over Europe. Now, however, 
they had no further resort to arms. Between France and England there should 
now exist a perpetual alliance. |The illustrious Duke laid an emphasis upon the 
words ‘alliance perpetuelle,” which browght down a most extraordinary burst of 
applause.} Unanimity should now pervade their councils. After some few fur- 
ther observations, the noble duke, alluding, as we imagined, to the hospitality with 
which he was at that moment treated in company with the Duke of Wellington, 
said that he hoped yet one uf these days to take his revenge (revanche) of the 
noble duke in France. The illustrious and noble duke sat down, after drinking 
* The health of the British army, and more particulary of its great general, the 
Duke of Weliington.’’ [Thunders of applause. } 

The Duke of Wellington returned thanks. 


eI 


THE MINISTERAL ESCAPE. 

Lord BROUGHAM put the Ministers in a most unpleasant plight, by a mo- 
tion, on Tuesday, for the production of certain instructions to the Britsh naval 
officers serving off the coast of Spain to hinder neutral powers from aiding the 
Carlists with arms and warlike stores. He maintained, that according to the 
law of nations, no country might follow such a course unless when at actual war, 
and in the case of an efficient blockade of the coast to which access is denied. 
But England was not at war with Spain, and there was no blockade of the Span- 
ish coast: therefore the order were illegal. But they were also impolitic: for 
suppose that a Sardinian vessel attempted to land arms for the Carlists, and was 
fired upon by the British vessels, would not Austria, the ally of Sardinia, call for 
satisfaction? Inthis way, England might become involved in a serious quarrel 
with a powerful nation, by acts in themselves utterly unjustifiable. The orders, 
too, were secret—they had not been notified to other powers; so that foreign 
vessels might have been lured into the danger privily preparedforthem. Against 
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this statement Lord Melbourne had nothing to allege, except that it was founded 
on a mere rumour, and that the production of the instructions would be detrimen- 
tal to the public service. But the fact was, that a reply given some time back by 
Lord Minto to Lord Lyndhurst, relative to these instructions, left no doubt of 
their existence. This reply Lord Ripon quoted, and it entirely destroyed the 
pretence that the motion was based on idle rumour. The allegation of injury to 
the public service might have served Lord Melbourne’s purpose, had not blunder- 
ing Lord Minto endeavoured to defend himself by referring to the Quadruple 
Treaty for proof that England had a right forcibly to prevent other powers from 
aiding Don Carlos; which amounted to a declaration that she was bound to de- 
fend the existing Government in Spain against the world. This gave the matter 
a very serious aspect. The Duke of Wellington denied that such was the true 
interpretation of the treaty, but, since that version was given by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, he considered it necessary to have the instructions, or at least 
further explanations from the Government. Here was a dilemma for poor Lord 
Melbourne ! there was only one mode of escape, and that was to let Lord Minto 
fall, and cling to the Duke. So the Premier declared, that he entirely differed 
from his First Lord of the Admiralty and colleague in the Cabinet, and perfectly 
agreed in the Duke's interpretation of the treaty, that it only bound England to 
convey warlike stores from one part of the Spanish coast to another: and he re- 
peated, that it would be injurious to the Government and the interests of the coun- 
try to produce the papers. The dread Duke was mollified ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, recommended his followers not to press Ministers for the instruc- 
tions. But murmurs ran along the Opposition benches ; and Lord Brougham, 
starting up, delivered a few sarcastic sentences on the Duke of Wellington’s in- 
terference to save the Whigs ; which seem to have had the intended effect ; for 
Lords Harewood, Mansfield, and Ellenborough mutinied openly; and on the | 
division which ensued, 56 Tories voted with Lord Brougham, and only one, the | 
Earl of Mountcashel, with Ministers: the Duke and Lord Aberdeen left the 
House, with between thirty and forty Tories. The numbers were 57 and 57: | 
in the House of Peers, where the Lord Chancellor votes with the others but has 
no casting-vote, this was equivalent to a rejection of the motion, inasmuch as it 
was not carried. 

The conduct of the Duke of Wellington on this occasion, as on others when 
he has saved Ministers from crushing defeat, gave great dissatisfaction to many of 
his followers, who take no pains to conceal their anger. Much sage conjecture 
has been expended on the mystery ; and some, who did not understand or reflect 
on the Duke's real position, fancy that a Coalition Ministry is projected by him. 
But what could the Duke of Wellington gain by a return to office, at the close 
of life? The state's highest offices, as its proudest honours and richest rewar¢s, 
lave already waited upon his world-renowned fame. His personal ambition, in | 
the common acceptation of the thing, must be more than satiated ; what remains | 
to him further to enjoy '—T here remains to him that kind of authority which he | 
probably loves to wield better tham any other. He has substantial power without 








the responsibility and trouble of office. He nightly sees the Government of the | 


hostile, but now feeble Ministry, which his breath could annihilate. This is to | 
gratify his personal ambition in the highest conceivable degree ; and to this plea- 
sure he sacrifices the oflice-seekers of his party. 

Thea, as a leading Conservative, the Duke no doubt reflects that on the whole, | 
Conservatism is in a prosperous state. ‘The Melbourne Ministers are his instru- | 
ments, for purposes which his own party, if in office, could not so well or easily, | 
if at all, accomplish They smooth down opposition in quarters where fierce | 
hostility against an avowedly Tory Government would rage and triumph. Thus, | 
while he gratifies himself in the highest degree as a powerful individual, he satis- | 
fies his conscience as a Conservative patriot, that he is doing the best for ‘ the 
cause !""—London Spectator. 

IRISH CORPORATION BILL. | 

Lord LYNDHURST has taken the Irish Corporation Bill under his especial | 
care. In a speech that may be called even beautiful for its lucid completeness, 
unalloyed by extraneous or superfluous matter, he announced the alterations he 
had resolved to introduce. Eleven of the largest towns only, those comprised 
inschedule A, are to have corporations absolutely, without consulting the wishes | 
of the inhabitants. The other towns, in the second schedule, B, may have cor- | 
porations on the application of the majority of the inhabitants, rated under the 
Poor-law ; the alternative being, the management of their local affairs by Com 
missioners, elected by a ten-pound constituency. The franchise, Lord Lynd- 
hurst proposed, should be conferred on the occupants of premises whose rated 
value, together with the sums added for landlords’ repairs and insurance, is ten | 
pounds a year. The machinery of the Poor-law will furnish the means of ascer- 
taining the separate sums. ‘These amendments were carried, after a very feeble | 
opposition from Lord Melbourne; the first without a division, the second by a | 
vote of 96to 36. Extensive changes, having reference to boundaries, chari ies, 
and other matters, remain to be introduced; but their consideration has been | 
postponed to Tuesday next, when the report on the bill is to be brought up. The | 
helplessness of Ministers—the resignation with which they submit to the dicta- 
tion of Lord Lyndhurst—contrasts strongly with the bristling of offended dignity, | 
the bold talk, and braggart air, with which, two years ago, Lords Melbourne and | 
Lansdowne encountered the ‘ory Ex-Chancellor, when he spoke of the 
‘aliens in language, blood, and religion.” But their words and actions now are 
of the same character : it is no longer of any use to simulate bravery.—J). 


| 
| 
IRISH TITHE BILL. | 

The third Irish bill, that for the commutation of Tithes, has been before the | 
House of Commons. It is not to be a measure simply for converting tithe-com- 
mutation into a rent-charge. An important addition is to be engrafted on the bill: | 
the million loan is to be changed into a gift. Of this sum, £640,000 has been | 
already lent to persons unable to collect their tithes. After deducting thé ex- | 
penses of the commission, £307,000 will remain out uf the million; and Sir | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


country at his feet: he is the preserver and patron of a once formidable as well as | 
| 





Robert Peel has made a proposition, well received by Ministers, that this balance 
shall be put in the hands of Commissioners, with instructions to buy up, on the 
best terms they can obtain, the claims of tithe-owners to arrears which have ac- 
crued since the million was voted. So, at any rate, the people of England and 
Scotland may look upon their million as ‘“‘clean gone.’’ Not a penny of it 
will ever find its way back into the public treasury. It must be added to the 
long score already charged agaiust the Protestant Church of the minority in Ire- 
land. 

Now, when the relinquishment of the million was part of the arrangement by 
which a surplus of £50,000 a year was to be taken from the Church for the 
general education of the people, and a system of internal reform was to be intro- 
duced into the Church itself, apportioning pay to duty, there was little reluctance 
on the part of the honest English and Scotch Liberals to give up the money 
They said, ‘‘ We shall get something like an equivalent in the instruction to be | 
given to the peeple, and ina sort of approximation towards the reform of the 
Church in Ireland.” The case is now altered; there is no equivalent—no Ap- 
propriation principle—no Church reform: it is not even pretended that Ireland 
will be tranquillized by the sacrifice. But Tories, Whigs, and Irish Members, all 
spring forward to lay hold of the money ; and the people of England and Scot- 
land are plundered.— Jb. 


a 
The Duke of Leeds died on the 10th of July leaving several honours at the 
disposition of Melbourne. .... Parliament will not adjourn until the 20th of Au- 
SUM: . <<< The Duke of Nassau, several of the foreign extraordinary ambassadors, 
and Mr. John Van Buren dined with Sir Robert Peel on the 17th of July 

The Hon. E. T. Throop, and Captain Perry, U. S. N., were presented to the 
Queen at the levée July 18.....Mr. Richard Rush sailed for New York on board 
Laces Marshal Soult had left London on a visit to 
Liverpool. .... The King of Belgium was expected in London.....The firm of 
Wildes & Co., one of the American suspended firms, has given notice that it Is | 
prepared to pay all its outstanding debts. 

St. James’s-Palace, June 20.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
henour of Knighthood upon Thomas Newley Reeve, Esq., Standard Bearer of 
her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms.—The Queen was this day | 
pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Benjamin Smith Esq., Senior 
Member of her Majesty's Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. | 


Downing-Street, July 10.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Patrick 
Francis Gahan, Esq., to be Assistant Judge of the Bahama Islands. —July 12.— 
The Queen has been pleased to appoint James Laidlaw, Esq, tobe Secretary, | 
Registrar, and Clerk of the Council, and Clerk of tie Enrolments, in the Island 
of Dominica.—July 13.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Edward Hay | 
Drummond Hay, Esq., to be Treasurer of the Island of Trinidad. | 

War-Office, July 13.—4th Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Asst.-Surg. A. MacGregor, | 
M.D, from the 7ist Regt. of Ft. to be Asst.-Surg. v. L. A Joseph, who rets 
upon h.-p.— 8th Regt. of Lgt. Drag.—Lt. R. De Salis, to be Capt. by pur. v 
Shedden, who rets.; Cor C. Smythe, to be Lt. by pur. v. De Salis; J. C. Gar- | 
den, gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Smythe.—Ist or Grenadier Regtuf Ft. Gds.— 
lo be Lts and Capis. by pur.: Ens. and Lt. J. H. Purves v. Balfour, who rets. ; 
Ens. and Lt. E. Goulburn v. Brooke, who rets.—To be Ens. and Lts. by pur.— 
T. L. Fitzhugh, gent., v. Mitchell, prom.; H. B. Trelawny, gent, v. Purves, | 
prom. ; Hon. R. W. P. Curzon, v. Goulburn, prom.—Ist Regiment of Foot.— 
Captain Dugald M’Nicol, to be Major without purchase, vice Warde, deceased ; | 

4eutenant John Sampson, to be Captain, vice M’Nicol; Ensign John Jardin, 
to be Lt. vice Sampson ; Serjeant Major Join M’Court to be Ens. vice Jardin— 


*d Ft.: Surg. W. H. Young, from the 44th Regt. of Ft, tobe Surg., v. Harcourt, | 
M. Pocock, from the h.-p. of the 2d Lgt Drags 
the King’s German Legion, to be Lt., v. Colborne, app. to the 25th Reet. of | 


Pt.—1L5th Ft: Lt.-Col Lord C. Wellesley, from the h.-p Unatt., to be Lt -Col., 
¥ 


who exchs.—13th Ft.: Lt. C 


ot 


G. W. Horton, who exchs , rec. the diff.—25th Ft.: Lt. J. Colborne, from the | 
th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. without pur., v. Spalding prom.—44th Ft.: Surg. J } 
' 





Harcourt, from the 2d Regt. of Ft., to be Surg., v. Young, who exchs.—70th 
Ft.—Ser}.-Maj. G. Evatt, to be Ens., without pur., v. Costobadie, prom.—7 Ist 
Ft.: G. S. Beatson, M.D., to be Asst.-Surg., v. MacGregor, app. to the 4th Drag. 
Gds.—80th Ft.: Lt. R. A. Lockart, to be Capt., by pur., v. Kane, who rets ; 
Ens. S. T. Christie, to be Lt , by pur., v. Lockart; A. Ormsby, gent., to be Ens., 
by pur., v. Christie —86th Ft: Capt. J. E. Dickenson, from the 2d West India 
Regt., to be Capt., v. Cobbe, who exchs.—94:h Ft.: Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. G. P. 
Moore, to be Asst.-Surg , v. Still, who exchs.—95th Ft.: Lt. J. Wood, from the 
2d W. 1. Regt. to be Lt. v. Graham, who rets.—2d W.I. Regt.: Capt. H. C. 
Cobbe, from the 86th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Dickenson, who excgs.; Ens 


| B. O’Brien, to be Lt., by pur. v. Wood, app. to the 95th Regt. of Ft —Staff.: 


Maj. R. Macdonald of the 54th Regt. of Ft. to be Deputy-Adj.-Gen. to the troops 
serving at Bombay, with the rank of Lt.-Col. in the army.—Hospital Staff.: 
Asst.-Surg. C. S. Still, from the 94th Regt. of Ft. to be Asst.-Surg. to the 
Forces, v. Moore, who excgs.—Memorandum.: Capt. T. L. L. Galloway, of the 
10th Regt. of Ft. is prom. to the Brevet rank of Maj., from the 28th of June, 
1838, and not Capt. T. J. Galloway, of the 33d Regt. of Ft. 

The exchange between Lt. G. W. Fordyce, of the 74th Regt. of Ft., and Lt. 
J. Fowle, of the 99th Regt. of Ft. as stated in the Gazette of the 15th of June, 
has not taken place. 

Office of Ordnance, Juiy 10.—RI. Regt. of Artillery.—Lt.-Col. F. Camp- 
bell, to be Col. v. Sir J. May, removed as a Gen. Officer ; Capt: and Brevet Lt.- 
Col. E. T Michell, to be Lt.-Col. v. Campbell ; 2d Capt. M. Evans, to be Capt. 
v. Michell; Ist. Lt. J. S, Farrell. to be 2d. Capt v. Evans; 2d. Lt. H P. Caris- 


tie,to be Ist. Lt. v. Farrell —To be2d. Lts. —Gent. Cad. R. C. Romer, v. W. | 
T. Crawford, prom. ; Gent. Cad. G. Wilder, v P. H. Mundy, prom; Gent. Cad. | 


C. L. D'Aguilar; v. G. E. Turner, prom.; Gent. Cad. H. A. B. Campbell v. 
W. Henderson, prom. ; Gent Cad. R. B. Adair vy. A. L. Dickson, prom. ; Gent. 
Cad. R. Talbot, v. Kettlewell, prom, ; Gent. Cad H. L. v. Torrens, prom.— 
Corps of Rl. Engineers.—To be 2. Lts.—Gent. Cad. G. C. Baillie, v. Bain- 
brigge, prom. ; Gent Cad. T. B. Collinson, v. Ross, prom. ; Gent. Cad. E. Y. 
W. Henderson, v. Ogle, prom.; Gent. Cad. A. Randolph, v. M’Causland, 


prom. ; Gent. Cad G. Sorell, v. Cameron, prom. ; Gent. Cad. G. Bent, v. Bur- 
mester, prom. 





Married, on Wednesday the 8th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Hughes, B. W. 
McCready, M.D., to Margaret, daughter of the late Dennis Doyle, all of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7j a 8 per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1838. 


By the Great Western we have received var files to the 20th ult. 

The Parliamentary intelligence is highly interesting, and we have given a 
tolerable abstract of the more important snbjects discussed. The Ministers, it 
will seem, had another narrow escape on the subject of the orders issued to the 
British Cruisers on the coast of Spain. Lord Minto on that occasion grossly 
exposed his own ignorance of the treaty under which the government was act- 
ing, and admitted that orders had been i.- ued by himself to prohibit the entrance 
of Sardinian and other vessels to the ports of Spain,—an order which was 
a violation of national rights, as well as of the treaty itself. Lord Melbourne 
seeing how much the man had committed himself, for it isa mockery to call him 
statesman, threw him overboard, and adopted the construction of the treaty given 
by the Duke of Wellington. How long will the people of England endure such 
tulers. Our extracts speak copiously of this subject. 

The £10 qualification has been adopted for the Irish Corporation Bill in the 
House of Lords, as we supposed; and the Ministers have given their assent to 
the alteration as we also supposed they would. 

The Banquet given to the foreign representatives at Guildhall, excited much 
attention. The honours paid to Marshal Soult, and the good feelings manifested 
between him and his old opponent, the Duke of Wellington, had particularly de- 
lighted John Bull, much to his honour. The French, too, at Paris, are highly 
gratified. An account of the banquet will be found among our extracts. 

The British Mediterranean fleet under Admiral Stopford, had paid a visit to 
Toulon, and been received with great distinction by the French officers. A 


| brilliant entertainment was also given by the inhabitants to all the British offi- 


cers. These pleasing acts are highly honourable to the two nations. 

The public mind had been somewhat agitated on account of a traffic which is 
carried on between India and the West Indies, for supplying the latter with Hin- 
doo labourers, or Hill Coolies, as they are called. The migration of the Hill 
Coolies is perfectly voluntary, and they receive wages much upon the plan of the 
German Redemtioners, of Pennsylvania. But this plan is considered open to 
many abuses, and the traffic will be materially altered or abolished altogether. 





CANADA—NEW INSTITUTIONS. 

We were somewhat struck with an expression dropped by the Earl of Durham 
in reply to the people of Toronto wherein his Excellency says ‘‘I hope to pro- 
cure for you all good political institutions’ or words to that effect. It is also 
stated by the Niagara Reporter, and commented upon by the Montreal Herald, 
that a scheme is concocting for clubbing together all the British Northern Colo- 
nies, to be represented in a supreme legislature on the elective principle. We 
should not pay much attention to these statements had not something of the 
kind been inserted in Lord Durham's first instructions, and happily set aside by 
Sir R. Peel 

With regard to new political institutions we do not see that Upper Canada re- 
quires any. She isin the enjoyment of the British constitution, which confers 
uponher all the institutions she requires. It is that for which her population has 
so lately fought for, and so bravely defended, in opposition to Mr. McKenzie and 
his abettors who were also anxious to give her new political institutions. 

We are disposed to place every confidence in the Earl of Durham, although 
we confess we have none in those who sent him. They would yield an elective 
council or any thing else, to the agitators if it would add to their popularity with 
the low party at home, and keep them in office another year. The Earl, we 
trust, ere this, sees things through their proper medium, and has discovered 
that no change of institutions is required for the Upper Canadians. In Lower 
Canada the case is different, for there the mass of the people iv uneducated, and 
incapable of estimating the value and principles of the British constitution. To 
say that Englishmen and their descendants in Canada cannot be governed by the 
British constitution, is to utter a libel; they are as capable of feeling its blessings 
as any other class of their fellow subjects, and we doubt if they will ever part 
with it. Of the union of the two provinces--of the talked of federative union 
and of the system of Colonial representation in the British Parliament—on which 
latter topic a very excellent little treatise was some time since written by Mr. 
Chisholm of Montreal—we shall speak hereafter. In the mean time we exhort 
the Canadians on no account to listen for one moment to any project for altering 
their political institutions, or depart the breadth of a hair from the constitution un- 
der which they live. Let them resist to the last any attempt or device, however 
plausible, to make the second branch of the legislature elective. They may re- 


form it if needful ;—they may add to or diminish its numbers if expedient ; they 


may prune the tree if they please, but never let them pull it up by the roots, to 
plant it by the branches. 





The Duke of Wellington's conduct in rescuing the Melbourne ministry from 
destruction on a late eccasion, has given rise to much comment, and excited the 


displeasure of many of his friends and adherents. The succour now given on 


| many occasions by the Noble Duke to a sinking faction, has, as Lord Brougham 
| declared, become systematic ; and this assistance is yielded to the very same men 
| who, in 1835 resorted to the meanest party rancour, and the most questionable 


expedients to eject him and his friends from office. This is returning good for 
evil with a vengeance. 

No man in England doubts the sincerity and patriotism of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; no man questions his sagacity and the clearness of his views upon any 
subject, but it must be owned that the Conservative party appear to be getting 


| restless under his repeated acts of generous forbearance, to a set of ungenerous 
| enemies 


Who can recollect without indignation,the manner in which Mr 
Manners Sutton was ejected from the Speaker's chair, to make room for an ac 


knowledged inferior person, merely because the former was not of the Whig | 


party? This and other recollections grate upon the mind, when the Duke of 
Wellington comes forward to save the same persons from defeat and disgrace, | 
and complaints and murmurs flow accordingly 


























In pursuing sucha policy,the Duke, who never acts withont reflection, must 
have his motives, and if we endeavour to discover them, we may peihaps be able 
to solve theenigma. Suppose the Duke had joined Lord Brougham and voted 
for the production of the orders moved for on the 10th of July, relative to the 
Operations on the coast of Spain, what would have been the result? Defeat of 
course to the Ministers; but would they have gone out of office? We doubt it, 
for Lord Melbourne stands so firmly at Court—his influence and that of the 
Duke of Sussex, her Majesty’s uncle, is so great over the royal and youthful 
mind, that we doubt if the resigaations would have been accepted, if offered. 
But let us suppose that the Queen had found it expedient to accept the resigna- 
tions of the present Ministry, who would have been their successors? Not Mr. 
O'Connell, certainly ; nor Mr. Hume, nor Mr. Grote, for we are not ready for a 
Radical cabinet in England yet. The power must have been given to the Con- 
servatives, who are in a minority in the House of Commons! Without a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons on the leading policy of the Ministry, that 
Ministry cannot stand, whatever be its politics. 

Let us trace this matter a little further. The House of Commons consists 
of 658 members, of whom 300 are Conservatives, 200 are Radicals, and the 
residue Whigs. Supposing a change to have been made in favour of the Con- 
| servatives, the moment Sir R. Peel had appeared in the House as the leading 

Minister of the Crowa,the Whigs would have fallen hack upon, and formed a 
| junction with their old allies the Radicals, as was so successfully practised in the 
spring of 1835. These two lovers would have forgotten all their late disputes, 
| and bickerings, and joined in the old war cry, ‘“‘Down with the 


Tories,” and on the first division that ensued the numbers would have stood 
| thus : 





Allied force of the Whigs and Radicals.....-.-.-..- 358 
ee ee a oy aie eee 300 
Majority against the Conservative Cabinet.... —-58 


which would have then immediately fallen to pieces. The numbers might not 
have been exactly in this proportion in consequence of Absentees, Neutrals, 
&c., but the above is sufficient to show what would have been the result. A 
Conservative cabinet cannot obtain an efficient majority in the present House, 
and to resort toa new election would be hazardous at this moment. The Con- 
servatives then must abide their time unless they can form a coalition with the 
better part of the Whigs, so as to be able to secure a sufficient number of their 
votes to command what is called a working majority. But their time is fast 
approaching we know, for it is impossible for the people of England to be much 
longer blinded to the folly, trickery, and imbecility of their present time-serving 
rulers. 

We admit that it is most desirable to eject such a set of men frow office with- 
out aday’s delay, in order that the reign of misrule may terminate; but 
their adhesion to their ill-gotten seats, and their capacity to do mischief is much 
neutralized by the pewerful position held by the Conservatives in the House of 
Lords. As Lord Melbourne holds his office in a great degree through the gene- 
rosity of the Duke of Wellington, the Duke is able to purge the premier’s mea- 
sures of their noxious qualities and to keep the revolutionary propensities of 
some of his coadiutors in check. This was seen in the case of the Irish Cor- 
poration Bill, when the peers were enabled to carry the £10 qualification clause, 
which had been lost in the House of Commons, although supported by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and the whole conservative force. 

To retrace then succinctly what we have above said—it is our opinion, that if 
the Duke of Wellington had joined Lord Brougham in the attack on the night 
of the 10th of July, it is doubtful if Lord Melbourne would have resigned ; and 
more doubtful if his resignation would have been accepted by the Queen ; and 
more doubtful still if the Tories had got into power, whether they could have 
held office for a week. But as the case row stands, the Duke holds the balance 
in his own hand, can arrest the progress of dangerous measures, and repress the 
rampant radicalism of his opponents, which like the drugged snake of India is 
subdued and rendered harmless, by the antidote of ConseRvATISM. 








The Great Western arrived on the day expected, the 5th of August having 
performed her passage in 14 days and a half, having made her passage home on 
the last trip in 12 days and a half. This is doing wonders. She brought with 
her 131 passengers, and has 70 already engaged for her return trip. She is 
truly a noble vessel. Sir George Baker, Col. Webb, of the Courier and En- 
quirer, Madame Vestris, with her husband Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Tyrone Power, 
and Mr. Maywood arrived by her. 

Our private letters from London, say, that ‘“‘ Chief Justice Boulton has been 
sacrificed to the Radicals of Newfoundland and that he will not return thither.” 

The trial of the persons taken at the Short Hills is going on, Moreau has been 
found guilty, and was executed on the 30th ult.; he was a native of Pennsylva- 
nia. Miller, a student at law, also an American, has been found guilty and will 
pfobably suffer transportation. The other cases not yet decided. 

Pianofortes.—We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Mr. Win. Pease, 333 Broadway, on this subject. Mr. Pease informs us that he 
has been appointed agent for the sale of the celebrated Boston Pianofortes, and 
he has likewise on sale an extensive assortment of Pianos made by the first man- 
ufacturers of New York. 

LONDON THEATRICALS. 


From a Correspondent. 








London, June 9th. 

Music is now all the rage, foreign music too, and foreign artistes. The Queen 
goes almost every night to the Italian Opera, or the Hanover Square rooms. 
Native talent is entirely neglected, the theatres with the exception of the Olym- 
pic, Haymarket, and Adelphi, are in a woeful plight. Madame Vestris and 
Charles Mathews are the bright lights of a very enchanting species of musical 
drama ; they go to America, it seems, and doubtless will sparkle with double bril- 
liancy, where such amusements are so greatly patronized. She is really a won- 
derful woman, and young Mathews bids fair to rival his father’s fame, in his own 
particular line. Power, the very soul of Jrish fun—is more attractive than ever, 
filling the theatre every night. His ‘* Rory O’More,” his ‘* Groves of Blarney,”’ 
and the ‘* White Horse of the Peppers,’’ dramas written expressly for him, con- 
vulse the people, and send them laughing to their beds, and after merry dreains, 
wakes them witha smile in the morning—he too, we lament to hear, leaves us 
for the * land of the West.” 

Steam makes the distance but a bird's flight. I suppose not a wing will rest 
till talent all has flown, and we are left at the mercy of the French and Italians. 
Madame Celeste, who has been gaining new laurels, and golden opinions from all 
sorts of people, by her admired pantomimes of a new and unique class of drama, 
returns also to America. Upon my word brother Jonathan—this is too bad! we 
love you well, but you ought to leave us something—yet it is gratifying to know 
that our only contest is for the possession of talent. May it ever continue s0, 

Sheridan Knowles’s ‘“*‘ Woman's Wit,” is a sweet play, and admirally acted at 
Covent Garden. Macready, is fresher and better than ever, ‘Ae only trag edian we 
have, his acting in the new play would have done honour to the days of Garrick, 
I should not be surprised if you were to take him from ustoo. Mr. Kean’s 
talked of success was a false glare. A i 

If you will look at the Atlas, the Morning Chronicle, the Examiner, the Spec- 
tator, and the leading critical journals, you will see the truth of the opinion, “all 
is not gold that glitters.” The Italian Opera is more popular and attractive than 
ever, and Taglioni has added another ray to the brilliant circle ; she is an exotic 
that neither climate nor years can injure. Braham retires from management— 
his fortune blighted, but his name and fame unimpaired. I am sorry to learn that 
Macready, after his noble struggle to revive the drama, is minus. He has, how- 
ever, gained it a tone which has not belonged to it since the paling days of 
Kemble : good feeling, kind-heartedness, and honesty of purpose, with “ gentle 
courtesy,” have marked his course, forming an admirable contrast to rudeness 
contradictions and vulgarity, so often practised by the lords of the theatre. This 
may seem ungracious from one unconnected with the stage, butin these march 
of intellect tires, every man fancies he knows every thing, even the “ secrets of 
the prison-house.”” The dreadful Courtney affair, and murder of the poor girl in the 
Waterloo road, have kept the public mind in a state of fevered excitement for 
some time past 

In politics we are going on very smoothly, and no noise, except what is 'ade 











by the speakers in Parliament about Irish affairs. What will really be done 


| for that unhappy nation God knows. I think employment, the means of bread, 
would do more than all the projected enactments, the people’s minds are disturbed 


by Agitators, and till the cause is run-over that sets these loud tongues at work, 
- : a on 
they will not be quiet. The Canadas are at rest for the present, and will remain 


| so until Lord Durham has tried his system 


Concerts, balls, masquerades and parties, go ou more briskly than ever, no bad 


signa of the times you'll say 
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Eye Albion. 

















HOW SWEET THE CHIMES. 
New York, Published by Dubois and Bacon, 285 Broadway. 


Sung by Mr. H. Phillips, at the Concerts, Festivals, &c.; Composed by Himmel. 


ANDANTE CON ESPRESSIONE. 
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The very flow’rs upon their paths upspringing 


To-day put on their loveliest hue ; 
The perfum’d winds their sweets around are flinging ; 
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The skies are cloudless to their view. 
O happy lot! the brightest sun is o’er them, 
| They bask in sweet contentment’s rays. 


A world of joy is smiling now before them, 
And Hope illumes their future days. 








OR SALE a small farm and Country Residence situated close to the village of Plea- | | pete aah DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanica) Dentist, re- 
sant Valley, Dutchess County, 7 miles from Poughkeepsie, with 27 acies of good land, | spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 
the house and premises are nearly new, and convenient, there is-besides a neat cottage | perseveran ve, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
with garden fora tenant. The property affords an eligible residence for a family, wishing | clasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure 
to live in the country with an easy and speedy communication with New York. | of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the least pain. For references and re- 
On account of the proprietor’s intended departure for Europe it will be sold very low | commendations, (a thousand of which could be secured,) the undersigned refers to his 
and on easy terms for the purchaser. Apply to Mr. George H. Julius, on the spot. 
(Aug. 11, 1t.*) 





E. Y. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 
MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil swe 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
| and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


[Feb10} [6m.} 








| printed Circular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having 
| lost all his upper teeth,the undersigned now wears anentire upper set, fixed inonthe 


above principle, which may be seen and examined by calling at his office. Every other 
OSTON PIANO FORTES.—Notice—Wm. Pease, No. 333 Broadway, would inform | operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete manner. 


the public that he has been appointed agent for one of the first houses in Boston, for | SAMUEL B. SMITH. 
the sale of the celesrated Boston Piano Fortes, and would respectfully invite those about 











| every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John’s Park. Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

urchasing to calland compare the teune of those instruments with other Boston Pianos — 7" a Sa ieetaan as PRN I SE Fala fork. London, 
or onhe in this city, as the subscriber feels assured they are superior in tone and touch to | BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” -. James, rae Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
any others now offered for sale in this city ¢ : Ml . > ontreal, . B. Grifling, it Te. Be oo. a iy 
e ~ - —_ a very large assortment of New York Piano Fortes, made by several of | 1390 tons eo yee » Commander. teed’ & Britton, ’ Fae 20, pa 20, * 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
the most celebrated makers in this city, for which first and second premiams have been . , cal ee ppince cc ae ediator, Champlin, Feb. I, dune 1, Oct. 1) “* HW, * FH, * HN, 
awarded five different times at the different fairs held in this city , fer their superior tone. ad regular sailing days of the above ship, for the re mainder of the year, are fixed as | Quebec, F. H. Hebard, (* em * “« 3) “ » * 2. &, 
All of the above for sale wholesale or retail, at very reduced prices, at the New York | follows :— F Bristol From New York | Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, ‘ 20,  20,'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Music Saloon and Piano Forte warehouse, No. 333 Broadway, (nearly opposite the Taber- ‘ahet Jul _ itth yes tg ; Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, March], July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 17, “ 17, “ WW, 
nacle.) {Aug.11-4t.) | ey yon Ae b 4 h Oclobes Samson, R. Sturges, om ©“ * y = oe * &, 
nn ra eee | 8th September. seen weeeuors President, J.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCIIANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wall 27th October. 22d November. Ontario H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. I, Dec. 1) “ 17 17, “ 37, 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw uponany part of Great | Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main] mo ronte R. Griswold, * a 10 10) 0] a7 we 97 gt 
Britain and Ire!and, in sums from £5 and upwards. saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, | Grastssinater G. Moere E “ 20. “ 20° “ 20° \ June 7 Oct Lf Feb 7 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange | ($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters | ’ Ds at . } t 4 aI : mt able 

business in its various brancies. 


received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
| and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis 
Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 


Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Syivester respectfnlly begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. 
prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.) 


Letters meet 
S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 















































: JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
. . quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be af- ‘ :E WwW 2S . , 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al- | forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to GanhLtT & aimee nee oleman street, Londos 
bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs | their place of destination. ee PO neces et share te astck Paha ct En 
pene eens aoe ie oan His ——. are saregee one third from the usual de- A <p es Is Je pepeen engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
ere , > Operations guaranteed equal, if not superiorto an > fort and security of the passengers. la ewer arkate low W rpooh 
established practitioner in this city. aikted ree Seen ne toFor eaenge A any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by line The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Live 
é 5 pe ge y } t ’ LA  & ais . have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
D7 N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usu:l. FErs rEpucep RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. month ; the ships to succeed each other in the followi rder, viz . 
. ; . > » Gre: Joste Stes > . a A s su 2 g y ng order, ; ; 
Se a a see Aly. __ ‘June 30-tf.) | [June 30} Agent of the Great Western Steam Ship Co. Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
CARD.—The Frencu LanouaGe, Spanisu Guitar, &c.— °"y i) de. zi FORO Sea cae ada ae —e - _York. Liverpool. 
vote a few hours to instruction in the above asemmptaaaner ae a ‘ LS | u New PAC KETS FOR HAVRE. (Second ane : ch dart Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7, Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 2 
or at Millet’s Music Store, Broadway. ’ aon, 44 ro New York on the lst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the St. Andrew, | Thompson, “13, “ 13, © 13,)Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
y (Aug. 4.-6t.) | year :— Orpheus, | Bailey, « 19, “ 49, «“ 49, “ io “7 @ Ve 
ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and in Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and Shakspeare, | Collins, oem «© 8% ©“ BI * wm “mf 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—office No.12, bet ween September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. Cambridge, | 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| *“ 19, “ 19, “ 39% 
the hours of 10 and 12 A.M. [Aug. 4.-tf.] Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June Independence, | E. Nye, sy «© | @ Ft * eo * oe 
= ale be RE ROE RE on —_——___ =_____ | and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. Virginiar 1. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 43,/Oct. 1, Feb. 3, June } 
INE CUTLERY & PISTOLS.—An extensive assortinent of ‘ Rodgers” and “ Croo Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. Oxford ny J. Rathbone “9, yg) % Jol «7 we 7 7 
em ‘ = Ee" and pocket knives, suitable for Booksellers and other retailers. From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. Siddons, Britton, . “95, « 95, 4 25,| “ 13, 33) % 7B, 
po Be plied with and without Forks—a splendid assortment a Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1, | “19 © JO & 4) 
ot came. em every variety of Pocket, Belt, and duelling F istols, of warrant-| and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. tee 3. Eis, 2 4 * Tle we eo 
daly 3) received and forsale low by the importers, GRAVELY By REAKS, Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “413, “ 33, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 
Astor House. Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO Evrope, lA. C. Marshall, “ 19, “ 19, “ 49, a *s. . ¥. % 
=“ ay 9 om ques ~ > Wy > > “ae “ f “es ‘ 
DR. ELLIOTT, OCULIST. NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. —- =«—6j nee ee oe ae oe 
Wee ah ae | Anema he | bag 3 Eye, and yp gy the vision only.| From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, Geo. Washington| H. Holdrege, “7 * 7% * 7, | “ 95, « 95, “ 2% 
to 4 o'clock. , — apted to the particula: defect. Office poate from 10 | 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these | United States,- |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug 1, 
NE (Feb. 1% f.] | packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. South America, | Barstow, 7 com * Hh * B= % = 3 © * 
English lady, residing inone of the most central and convenient parts of the City, Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, Garrick, N. B. Palmer, “ss, “6 “ 81 «128, * 28, * & 
Pee ely accommodate two or three gentlemen,who can be furnished with pleasant | fork. ; England, B. L. Waite, nov. 1, Mar. 1, July i,j) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
epee mante, and breakfast and tea, if required. Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommod® 
: ~ 7 »x 504 Lower Post Office. June 23-7t.’ ill +a Parva " ps ¢ May - Vie ; a ae h 1, tw ., ns &, | tions for passengers. The price of pastes Som — York to Liverpool is fixed od 
jax 5 PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and| Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, |Feb. “ “ 24, “a 16) « 16, rr 8 Nov > a Tieeae coke nap ae ti Be A ‘shies will bp seepenanae ~ any lettere, pa> 
Se Francois 1st y.W.Pell,| “ 16, J 8 “ 4)April 1, “ 16 « @ cane oaed less regular bills i signe 
A great variety constantly d . “ ’ . W. Pell, , June 8, Apri ’ 6 8, | cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
pan 23-ly.* y constantly on hand, and warranted. G.& W.H Jennison, Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 94) “ 16, Oct | “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, Englané, 
: corner Varick and Chariton sts. Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt March 8, “ 24, “ 16] “ 16, “ 8 Dee. 1, | Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥- 
W ni met M. D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London respect- Poland, |Anthony, . 16, July 8, Bey 24, May 1, = 16, - 8, - . BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
fully informs his friends and the public, that he has removed his residence from No Albany, J. Johnston,} “ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8{ “ &, Sept. 1, “ 6, Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheic, and United States, 
28, tg No. 5 Warren-st. near Broadway 7 “\Mayl9-3 m_] . — Philippe, \J Castoff, |April 8, “ 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, ~ & rE & - RUBERT KERMIT. N*. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL. Siive ~~ ———————— | Sully, \D.Lines, { “ 16, Aug. 8, “ 24\June 1, “ 16, “ 4&8, T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
were awarded for the ee Me da!, and Diploma of the American Institute | These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence Roscoe, and Geo Washingt 
fixing them in the mor ‘toon bs. osmtny Teeth, superior method of inserting and | tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
DODGE “DM nouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JON ATHAN | 
3E, M.D. Member of the Med y of Ne ool 


“Y. 


Rumford-st.. Liverpew 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI, & €o.. 
Ageats for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at | 


teal Society of the city and county of New York, of the | New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ } 


ory, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica! D 
‘near Chatham street,) New York. : 2 cae wehta?” 


Lyce f Naturz st 
No. § Chemibens 0 ~y tually incurred C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


E. K. COLLINS & (o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpott 





